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Vaiby times, giits, mtisic, and dances are 
said to be over; or, as it has been said, they 
come to iis so disguised and made ftmiliar 
bj habit that they do not seem to ns strange. 
H. and I, on either side of the hearth, 
these long past winter evenings conld sit 
withont fear of fiery dwarfis skipping out pf 
the ashes, of black puddings coming down 
the chimney to molest os. The clock ticked, 
the window-pane rattled. It was only the 
wind. The hearth-brash remained motion- 
less on its hook. Pussy, dozing on the 
hearth, with her claws quietly opening to 
the warmth of the blaze, purred on and 
never once startled ns out of our usual pla- 
cidity by addressing us in human tones. 
The children sleeping peacefully upstairs 
were not suddenly whisked away and 
changelings deposited in their cribs. If H. 
or I opened our mouths piearls and diamonds 
did not drop out of them ; but neither did 
frogs and tadpoles fall from between our 
lips. The looking-glass, tranquilly reflect- 
ing the comfortable little sitting-room, and 
the stiff ends of H.'s cap-ribbons, spared us 
visions of wreathing clouds parting to re- 
veal distant scenes of horror and treachery. 
Poor H. ! I am not sure but that she would 
have gladly looked in a mirror in which she 
could have sometimes seen the images of 
those she loved; but our chimney-glass, 
' with its gilt moulding and bright polished 
surface, reflects only such homely scenes as 
two old women at work by the fire, some 
little Indian children at play upon the rug, 
the door opening and Susan bringing in the 
tea-things. As for wishlng-cloths and little 
boiling pots, and such like, we have dis- 
covered that instead of rubbing lamps, or 
spreading magic table-cloths upon the floor, 
we have but to ring an Invisible bell (which 
is even less trouble), and a smiling genius 
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in a white cap and apron brings in anything 
we happen to fimcy. When the clock 
strikes twelve, H. puts up her work and 
lights her candle; she has not yet been 
transfbrmed into a beautifhl princess all 
twinkling with jewels, neither does a scul- 
lion ever stand before me in rags; she 
does not murmur flurewell forever and melt 
through the key-hole, but << Gk>od-night," as 
sHe closes the door. One night at twelve 
o'clock, just after she had left me, there was 
Indeed a loud orthodox ring at the bell, 
which startled ns both a little. H. came 
running down again without her cap ; Susan 
appeared in great alarm from the kitchen. 
<< It is the back-door bell, ma'am," said the 
girl, who had been sitting up over her new 
Sunday gown, but who was too frightened 
to see who was ringing. 

I may as well explain that our little house 
Is in a street, but* that our back windows 
have the advantage of oyerlooking the 
grounds of the villa belonging to our good 
neighbor and friend Mr. Grii&ths, In Castle 
Gardens, and that a door opens out of our 
little back garden into his big one, of which 
we are allowed to keep the key. This door 
had been a postern gate once upon a time, 
for a bit of the old wall of the park is still 
standing, against which our succeeding 
bricks have been piled. It was a fortu- 
nate chance for us when our old Ivy-tree 
died and we found the quaint little door- 
way behind it. Old Mr. Griffiths was alive 
tibien, and when I told him of my discov- 
ery he good-naturedly cleared the way 
on his side, and so the oak turned once 
more upon its rusty hinges to let the chll-i 
dren pass through, and the nurse-maid, in- 
stead of pages and secret emissaries and 
men-at-arms ; and about three times a year 
young Mr. Griffiths stoops under the arch 
on his way to call upon us. I say young 
Mr. Griffiths, but I suppose he is over thirty 
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now, fiyr It is more than ten yean since his 
flUherdied. 

When I opened the door, in a burst of 
wind and wet, I fbnnd that it was Gny 

Griffiths who stood outside bareheaded in 
the rain, ringing the bell that winter night. 
«*Are yon up?" he said. "For heaven's 
sake come to my mother ; she's fkinted ; her 
maid is away; the doctor doesn't come. I 
thought you might know what to do." And 
then he led the way through the dark gar- 
den, hurrying along before me. 

Poor lady I when I saw her I knew that it 
was no ftdnting-iit, but a paralytic stroke, 
ftom which she might perhaps recover in 
time; I could not tell. For the present 
there was little to be done. The maids were 
young and lightened; poor Guy wanted 
some word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. So flur I was able to be of use. We 
got her to bed and took off her finery, — 
she had been out at a dinner-party, and had 
been stricken on her return home, — Guy 
, had discovered her speechless in the library. 
The poor fellow, frightened and overcome, 
waited about, trying to be of help, but he 
was so nervous that he tumbled over us all, 
and knocked over the' Chairs and bottles in 
his anxiety, and was of worse than no use. 
His kind old shaggy face looked pale, and 
his brown eyes ringed with anxlousness. I 
was touched by the young fellow's concern, 
ibr Mra. Griffiths had not been a tender 
mother to him. How she had snapped and 
laughed at him, and frightened him with 
her quick, siEurcastic tongue and hard, un- 
motherlike ways ! I wondered if she thought 
of this as she lay there cold, rigid, watching 
us with glassy, senseless eyes. 

The payments and debts anu reborns of 
affection are at all times hard to reckon. 
Some people pay a whole treasury of love 
in return for a stone ; others deal out their 
affi^ction at interest; others again take eve- 
rything, to the uttermost feirthlng, and cast 
into the ditch and go their way and leave 
their benefactor penniless and a beggar. 
Guy himself, hard-headed as he was, and 
keen over his ledgers in Moorgate Street, 
could not have calculated such sums as 
tiiese. All that she had had to give, all the 

r^^m ^^^^ ^^ ^®^ shallow store, poor Julia 
Grtfflths had paid to her husband, who did 

wh 1 ^^f ^^^' *^ ^®^ second son, whose 
When h *^ ^^ ^ sorrow to his parents. 
Q^ - ^®^ied she could never forgive poor 

wiLd ana °if."' '"' *•"*"« ^ ^'^'''' 
She hsLd i ^ hand, and sole successor. 

^een a real mo'jher to Hugh, who i 



was gone; to Guy, who was alive still and 
patiently walthig to do her bidding, she had 
shown herself only a step-dame; and yet I 
am sure no life-devoted mother could have 
been more anxiously watched and tended 
by her son. Perhaps, — how shall I say 
what I mean? -.if he had loved her more 
and been more entirely one with her now, 
his dismay would have been less, his power 
greater to bear her pain, to look on at her 
struggling agouy of impotence. Even pain 
does not come between the love ef people 
who really love. 

The doctor came and went, leaving some 
comfort behind him. Guy sat up all that 
night bumiug logs* on the fire in the dress- 
ing-room, out of the bedroom in which Mrs. 
Griffiths was lying. Every now and then I 
went in to him and found him sitting over 
the hearth shaking his great shaggy head, 
as he had a way of doing, and biting his 
fingers, and muttering, "Poor soul I poor 
mother!" Sometimes he would come in 
creaking on tiptoe ; but his presence seemed 
to agitate the poor woman, and I was obliged 
to motion him back again. Once, when I 
went in and sat down for a few minutes in 
an arm-chair beside him, he suddenly began 
to tell me that there had been trouble be- 
tween them that ipoming. "It made it 
very hard to bear," he said. 
I asked him what the trouble had been. 
"I told her I thought I should like to 
marry," Guy confessed, with, a ruefhl face. 
Even then I could hardly help smiUng. 
" Selfish beast that I am I I npset her, 
poor soul I I behaved like a brute." 

His distress was so great that it was al- 
most impossible to console him, and it was 
in vain to assure him that the attack had 
been produced by physical causes. 

" Do you waut to marry any one in par- 
ticular?" I asked, at last, to divert his 
thoughts, if I could, from the present. 

" No," said he ; " at least, — of course she 
is out of the question, — only I thought 
perhaps some day I should have liked to 
have a wife and children and a home of my 
own. Why, the counting-house is not so 
dreary as this place sometimes seems to 
me." 

And then, though it was indeed no time 
for love-confidences, I could not help asking 
him who it was that was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Guy Griffiths shrugged his great, round 
shoulders Impatiently, and gave something 
between a groan and sigh, and a smile, 
dark and sulky as he looked at times, a 
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smile brightened np his grim fkce yexy 
pleasantly. 

''She don't even know my name," he 
said. **1 saw her one night at the play, 
and then In a lane in the country a little 
time after. I found oat who she was. She's 
a daughter of old Barly the stockbroker. 
Belinda, they call her,— Miss Belinda. It's 
rather a silly name, isnt it?" (This, of 
coarse, I politely denied.) 'Tm snre I 
don't know what there is about her," he 
went on, in a gentle voice. '* All the fel- 
lows down there were head over ears in 
love with her. I asked, — in tact I went 
down to Farmborough in hopes of meeting 
her again. I never saw such a sweet young 
creature, never. I never spoke to her in 
my life." 

<< But you know her fitther? " I asked. 

"Old Barly?. Yes," said Guy. "His 
wife was my father's cousin, and we are 
each other's trustees for some money which 
was divided between me and Mrs. Barly. 
My parents never kept up with them much, 
but I was named trustee in my father's 
place when he died. I didn't like to re- 
fuse. I had never seen Belinda then. Do 
you like sweet, sleepy eyes that wake up 
now and then ? Was that my mother call- 
ing? " For a minute he had forgotten the 
dreary present. It all came rushing back 
again. The bed creaked, the patient had 
moved a little on her pillow, and there was 
a gleam of some intelligence in her pinched 
face. The clock struck four in quick, 
tinkling tones; the rain seemed to have 
ceased, and the clouds to be parting; the 
rooms turned suddenly chill, though the 
fires were burning. 

When I went home, about five o'clock, 
all the stars had come out and were 
shooting brilliantly overhead. The garden 
seemed ftill of a sudden freshness and of 
secret life stirring in the darkness; the 
sick woman's light was burning fedntly, and 
in my own window the little bright lamp 
was flickering which H.'s kind fingers had 
trimmed and put there ready for me when I 
should return. When we reached the little 
gate Guy opened it and let me pass under 
some dripping green creeper which had 
been blown loose from the waU. He took 
my cold hand in both his big ones, and 
began to say something that ended in a sort 
of inarticulate sound, as he turned away 
and trudged back to his post again. I 
thought of the many meetings and partings 
at this little postern gate, and last words 
and protestations. Some may have been 



more sentimental, perhaps, than this one, 
but Guy's grunt of gratitude was more 
alTecting to me than many a long string of 
words. I felt very sorry for him, poor old 
fellow, as I barred the doos and climbed 
upstairs to my room. He sat up watching 
till the morning. But I was tired and soon 
went to sleep. 
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Some people do very well for a time 
Chances are propitious; the way lies 
straight before them up a gentle inclined 
plane, with a pleasant prospect on eithet 
side. They go rolling straight on, they 
don't exactly know how, and take it for 
granted that it is their own prudence and 
good driving and deserts which have brought 
them prosperously so far ^upon their jour- 
ney. And then one day they come to a turn- 
pike and destiny pops out of its little box 
and demands a toll, or prudence trips, or 
good sense shies at a scarecrow put up by 
the wayside, — or nobody knows why, but 
the whole machine breaks down on the 
road and cant be set going again. And 
then other vehicles go past it, hand -trucks, 
perambulators, cabs, omnibuses, and great, 
prosperous barouches, and the people who 
were sitting in the broken-down equipage 
get out and walk away on foot. 

On that celebrated and melancholy Black 
Monday of which we have all heard, poor 
John Barly and his three daughters came 
down the carpeted steps of their comfortable 
sociable for the last time, and disappeared 
at the wicket of a little suburban cottage, 
— disappeared out of the prosperous, pom* 
pons, highly respectable circle in which they 
had gyrated, dragged about by two fat bay 
horses, in the greatest decorum and respect- 
ability; dining out, receiving their friends, 
returning their civilities. Miss Barlys had 
left large cards with their names engraved 
upon them in return for other lai^e cards 
upon whidi were inscribed equally respect- 
able names, and the addresses of other 
equally commodious family mansions. A 
mansion — so the house-agents tell us — is 
a house like another with the addition of a 
back staircase. The Barlys and all their 
Mends had back staircases to their houses 
and to their daily Ufa as well. They ouly 
wished to contemplate the broad, swept, 
carpeted drawing-room fiights. Indeed, to 
Anna and Fanny Barly, this making the 
best of things, card-leaving and visiting, 
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seemed a Imsiiiees of Tital importaaoe. The 
yomigeet of the gitls, who had been chrie- 
tened hy the pretty silly name of Belinda, 
had only lately come home Arom school, and 
did not yalne these splendors and proprieties 
so highly as "her sisters did. She had' no 
great lore for the life they led. Sometimes 
looking oyer the balusters of their great 
house in Ci^alet Square, she had yawned 
out loud from yery weariness, and then she 
would hear the sound echoing all the way 
up to the skylight and reyerberattog down 
from baluster to baluster. If she went into 
the drawing-room, instead of the yawning 
echoes the shrill yoices of Anna and of 
Fanny were yibrating monotonously as they 
complimented Lady Ogden upon her new 
barouche, nntU Belinda could bear it no 
longer, and would Jump up and run away to 
her bedroom to escape it all. She had a 
handsome bedroom, draped in green dam- 
ask, becarpeted, four-posted, with an enor- 
mous mahogany wardrobe, of which poor 
Belle was dreadftilly afraid, for the doors 
would fly .open of their own accord in the 
dead of night, reyealing dark abysses and 
depths unknown, with black ghosts hoyer- 
ing suspended or motionless and biding their 
time. There were other horrors : shrouds 
waying in the blackness, feet stirring, and 
low creakings of garroters, which she did 
not dare to dwell upon, as she hastily 
locked the doors and pushed the writing- 
table against them. 

It must, therefore, be confessed, that to 
Belinda the days had been long and oppres- 
siye sometimes in this handsomely ap- 
pointed Tybumean palace. Anna, the eld- 
est sister, was queen-regnant ; she had both 
ability and inclination to take the lead. 
She was short, broad, and dignified, and 
some years older than either of her sisters. 
Her fbther respected h^r business-like mind, 
admired her ambition, regretted sometimes 
secretly that she had neyer been able to 
make up her mind to accept any of the eli- 
gible young Junior partners, the doctor, the 
curate, who had seyerally proposed to her. 
But then, of course, as Anna often said, they 
could not possibly have got on without her 
at home. She had been in no hurry to 
leaye the comfortable kingdom where she 
reigned in undisputed authority, ratifying 
the decisions of the ministry downstairs, 
appealed to by the butler, respectftilly 
dreaded by both the housemaids. Who 
was there to go against her? Mr. Barly 
was in town all day and left eveiything to 
her; Fanny, the second sister, was her 



fldthM ally. Fanny was sprlg^itly, twenty- 
one, with black eyes, and a cnxl that was 
much admired. She was fond of fiMhion, 
flirting, and flnery; inquisitiye, talkatiye, 
feeble-minded, and entirely deyoted to 
Anna. As for BeUe, she had only come 
back from school the other day. Anna 
could not quite understand her at times. 
Fanny was of age and content to do as she 
was bid; here was Belle, at eighteen, as- 
serting herself yery strangely. Anna and 
Fanny seemed to pair oif somehow, and 
Belle always had to hold her own without 
assistance, unless, indeed, her fether was 
present. He had a great tenderness and 
affection for his youngest child, and the 
happiest hour of the day to Belinda was 
when she heard him come home and call 
for her in his cheerfhl, quayering yolce. By 
degrees it seemed to her, as she listened, 
that the cheerAilness seemed to be dying 
out of his yolce, and Only the quayer re- 
mained; but that may haye been fency and 
because she had taken a childish dislike to 
the echoes in the house. 

At dinner-time Anna used to ask her 
father how things were going in the City, 
and whether shirtings had risen any higher, 
and at what premium the Tre Bosas shares 
were held in the maxket. These were some 
shares in a Cornish mine company of which 
Mr. Barly was a director. Anna thought 
so highly of the whole concern that she had 
been anxious to inyest a portion of her own 
and her sister Fanny's money in it. They 
had some small Inheritance from their 
mother, of part of which they had the con- 
trol when they came*of age; the rest was 
inyested in the Funds in Mr. Griffiths' name, 
and could not be touched. Poor Belle, 
being a minor, had to be content with sixty 
pounds a year for her pin-money, which 
was all she could get for her two thousand 
pounds. 

When Anna talked business Mr. Barly 
used to be quite dazzled by her practicid 
clear-headedness, her calin foresight, and 
powers of rapid calculation. Fanny used 
to prick up her ears and ask, shaking her 
curls playfrilly, how much girls must have to 
be heiresses, and did Anna think they should 
ever be heiresses ? Anna would smile and 
nod her head, in a calm and chastened sort 
of way, at this childish impatience. " You 
should be yery thankfVil, Frances, for all 
you have to look to, and for your excellent 
prospects. EmUy Ogden, with all her fine 
airs, would not be sorry to be in your 
place." 
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At which Fanny blushed tip bright red, 
and Belinda Jumped impatiently upon 
her chair, blinking her white eyelids im- 
patiently over her clear gray eyes, as she 
had a way of doing. ** I cant bear talking 
about money," said she ; ** anything is better 
. . . ." Then she too stopped short and 
blushed. 

''Papa," interrupted Fanny, playftilly, 
« when will you escort us to the pantomime 
again? The Ogdens are all going next 
Tuesday, and you have been most naughty, 
and not taken us anywhere for such a long 
time." 

Mr. Barly, who rarely refhsed anytiiing 
anybody asked him, pushed his chair away 
Arom the table and answered, with strange 
impatience for him, — <<My dear, I haye 
had no time lately for plays and amusements 
of any sort. After working from morning 
to night for you all, I am tired, and want a 
little peace of an evening. I hare neither 
spirits nor — " 

'< Dear papa," saidBelinda, eagerly, "come 
up into the drawing-room and sit in the 
easy-chair, and let me play you to sleep." 

As she spoke, Belinda smiled a delightfta 
fresh, sweet, tender smile, like sunshine 
falling on a fi&ir landscape. No wonder the 
little stockbroker was fond of his youngest 
daughter. Frances was pouting. Anna 
frowned slightly as she locked up the wine 
and turned over in her mind whether she 
might not write to the Ogdens and ask 
them to let Frances Join their party. As for 
Belinda, plajring Mozart to her fiither in the 
dim drawing-room upstairs, she was struck 
by the worn and harassed look in his fiice 
as he slept, snoring gently in accom- 
paniment to her music It was the last 
time Belle ever played upon the old piano. 
Three or four days after, the crash came. 
The great Tre Bosas Mining Company 
(Limited) had flailed, and the old-established 
house of Bariy & Co. unexpectedly stopped 
payment. 

If poor Mr. Barly had done it on purpose, 
his ruin could not hare been more complete 
and ingenious. When his afll&irs came to 
be looked into, and his liabilities had been 
met, it was found that an immense fortune 
had been muddled away, and that scarcely 
anjrthing would be left but a small fhmished 
cottage, which had been given for her life 
to an old aunt Just deceased, and which re-, 
verted to Fanny, her godchild, and the 
small sum which still remained in the three 
per cents., of which mention has been 
made, and which could not be touched until 



Belle, the youngest of three daughters, 
should come of age. 

After two or three miserable days of con- 
fhsion, — during which the machine which 
had been set going' with so much, trouble 
still revolved once or twice with the force 
of its own impetus, the butler answering 
the bell, the foollnan bringing up tbe coals, 
the cook sending up the dinner as usual, — 
suddenly everything collapsed, and the 
great mass of ftumiture, servants, human 
creatures, animals, carriages, business and 
pleasure engagements, seemed overthrown 
together in a great struggling mass, panting 
and bewildered and trying to get tree ttom 
the conftision of partides that no longer 
belonged to one another. 

First the cook packed up her things and 
some nice damask table-cloths and napkins, 
a pair of sheets, and Miss Barly's umbrella, 
which happened to be hanging in the hall; 
then the three ladies drove oif with their 
fother to the cottage, where it was decided 
they should go to be out of the way of any 
unpleasantness. He had no heart to begin 
again, and was determined to give up the 
battle. Belle si|j|i with her farther on the 
back seat of the carriage, looking up into 
his haggard tAce a little wistthlly, and try- 
ing to be as miserable as the others.. She 
could not help it, — a cottage in the country, 
ruin, roses, novelty, clean chintzes instead 
of damask, a little room with mignonette, 
cocks crowing, had a wicked, morbid at- 
traction for her which she could not over- 
come. She had longed for such a lifs when 
she had gone down to stay with the Ogdens 
at Farmborough last month, and had seen 
several haystacks and lovely little thatched 
cottages, where she had felt she would 
have liked to spend the rest of her days; 
one in particular had taken her ftncy, with 
dear little latticed windows and a pigeon- 
cote, and two rosy little babies with a 
kitten toddling out from the ivy porch ; but . 
a great rough-looking man had come up iii 
a slouched wide-awake and frightened 
Emily Ogden so much that she had pulled 
Belinda away in a hurry . . . but here a sob 
from Fanny brought Belle back to her place 
in the barouche. 

Anna felt that she must bear up, and 
nerved herself to the effort. Upon her the 
blow fell more heavily than upon any of the 
others. Indignant, injured, angiy with her 
ftither, fhrious with the managers, the di- 
rectors, the shareholders, the decretazy, the 
unfortunate company, with the Bankruptcy 
Court, the Ogdens, the laws of ikte, the 
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'•'^orid in general, with Vionyftw lobbing; 
and with Bene for looking placid, she sat 
^iMWj staring out of the window aa they 
w>Te past the hooaes where th^hadyia- 
«ed, and where she had been entertained 
an honored goest; and now— she put the 

hateftilthoughtaway-bankrupt, disgraced! 
Her bonnet was crushed in; she did not say 

• T®'* ' ^^^ ^^ ^^*^ ^^^^ ^^ fle we and 
Old, and Wghtened Fanny Into fresh lamen- 
jatlons. These hysterics had been first 

A^^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ o^ Bmily Ogden 
driving by in the pew barouche. This was 
quite too much for her poor Mend's forti- 
tude^ " EmUy wiU drop us, I know she 
wm, sobbed Fanny. " Anna I wffl they 
eyer come and ask us to their Thursday 
luncheon-parties any more?" • 
^ "iJy ^^^dren," said Mr. Barly, with a 
Placid groan, pulling up the window, "we 
are disgraced ; we can only hide our heads 
away from the world. Do not expect that 
*^y ^^® ^ ever come near us again." At 
Which announcement Fanny went oflf into 
new tears and bewailings. As for the kind, 
oewildered, weak-headed, soft-heart»d little 
™an, he had been so utterly worn out, hap. 
•aaed, worried, and wearlfed of late, that it 
was almost a reUef to him to think that this 
was indeed the case. He sat holding Belle's 
^^aad In his, stroking and patting it, and 
wondering that people so near London did 
not keep the roads in better repair. " We 
aust be getting near our new abode," said 
He at last almost cheerftiUy. 

"You speak as if you were glad of our 
sname, papa," said Anna, suddenly, turning 
round upon him. 

" Oh, hush I " cried Belle, indignantty. 
Fortunately the coachman stopped at this 
foment on a spot a very long way oflf from 
Capulet Square ; and, leaning from his box, 
aaked if it was that there Uttle box across 
the common. 

" Oh, what a sweet little place I " cried 
Belinda. But her heart rather sank as she 
told this dreadful story. 

Myrtle Cottage was a melancholy little 
tumbledown place, looking over Dumbleton 
Common, which they had been crossing aU 
this time. It was covered with stucco, 
cracked and stained and mouldy. There 
was a stained-glass window, which was 
broken. The veranda wanted painting. 
I'rom outeide it was evident that the white 
ninslin curtains were not so fresh as they 
^ght have been. There was a little gar- 
den in front, planted with durable materials, 
wen out of doors, in the gardens in the 



snbozbs, the box-edges, the lanrel-boahes, 
and the Atsty old Jessamines are apt to look 
shabby in time, If they are never renewed. 
A- certain amount of time and mon^ mi^^ 
periiaps, have made Myrtle Cottage into a 
pleasant little habitation; but (Judging from 
appearances) its last inhabitants seemed to. 
have been in some want of both these com- 
modities. Its helpless new occupants were 
not ^kely to have much of either to spare. 
A little dining-room, with glass drop can- 
dlesticks and a rickety table, and a print of 
a church and a dissenting minister on the 
wall. A little drawing-room, with a great 
horse-hair soDi, a huge round table in the 
middle of the room, and more fi^ass drop 
candlesticks, also a small work-table of glass 
over fkded worsted embroidery. Four lit- 
tle bedrooms, mousey, musty, snufliy, with 
four-poste as terrific as any they had left 
behind, and a small, black dungeon for a 
maid-servant. This was the little paradise 
which Belle had been picturing to herself 
all along the road, and at which she looked 
round half-sighing, half-dismayed. Their 
bundles, baskets, blankets were handed in, 
and a cart frill of boxes had arrived. 7an^ 
ny's parrot was shrieking at the top of its 
voice on the narrow landing. 

" What Ami " cried Belinda, sturdily, in- 
stantly setting to work to get things into 
some order, while Fanny lay exhausted upon 
the horse-hair softi ; and Anna, Inher haughti- 
est tones, desired the coachman to drive 
home, and stood watching the receding car- 
riage until it had dwindled away into the 
distance,' — coachman, hammer-doth, bay 
horses, respectability, and all. When she 
re-entered the house, the parrot was screech- 
ing still, and Martha, the under-housemaid, 
— now transformed into a sort of extract 
of butler, footman, ladles'-mald, and cook, — 
was frying some sausages, of which the vul- 
gar smell pervaded the place. 



m. 



Bellb exclaimed, but it required all her 
courage and natural brightness of spirit to 
go on looking at the bright side of things, 
praising the cottage, working In the garden, 
giving secret assistance to the two bewil- 
dered maids who waited on the reduced lit- 
tle flEunlly, cheering her fbther, smUlng, and 
putting the best &ce on things, as her sis- 
ters used to do at home. If It had been all 
front stairs In Capulet Square, It was all 
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back staircase kt the cottage. Bural roses, 
calm sunsets, long shadows across the com- 
mon are all veiy well ; but when putb -of 
smoke come out of the chimney and fill the 
little place; when, if the window la opened, 
a rash of wind and dust — worse than smoke 
— comes eddying into the room, and careers 
round the four narrow walls ; when poor 
little Fanny coughs and shudders, and wraps 
her shawl more closely round her with a 
groan; when the smell of the kitchen fry- 
ing-pan perfhmes the house, and a mouse 
scampers out of the cupboard, and black 
beetles lie struggling in the mUk-Jugs, and 
the pump runs dry, and spiders crawl out 
of the tea-caddy, and so forth; then, in- 
deed. Belle deserves some credit for being 
cheerfhl under difficulties. She could not 
pretend to very high spirits, but she was 
brisk and willing, and ready to smile at her 
father's little occasional puns and feeble 
attempts at Jocularity. Anna, who had been 
so admirable as a general, broke down un- 
der the fatigue of the actual labor in the 
trenches which belonged to their new life. 
A great many people can order others about 
very brilliantly and satisfl&ctorily, who flEiil 
when they have to do the work tiiemselves. 

Some of the neighbors called upon them, 
but title Ogdens never appeared. Poor little 
Fanny used to take her lace-work, and sit 
stitching and looping her thread at the 
window which overlooked the common and 
its broad roads, crossing and recrossing 
the plain; carriages came rolling along, 
people came walking, children raA past the 
windows of the little cottage ; but the Og- 
dens never. Once Fanny thought she rec- 
ognized the barouche, — Lady Ogden and 
Emily sitting in f^ont, Matthew Ogden on 
the back seat ; surely, yes, surely it was him. 
But the carriage rolled off in a cloud of 
dust, and disappeared behind the wall of 
the neighboring park ; and Frances finished 
the loop, and passed her needle in and out 
of the muslin, feeling as if it was through 
her poor little heart that she was piercing 
and sticking ; she pulled out a long thread, 
and it seemed to her as if the sunset stained 
it red like blood. 

In the mean wldle. Belle's voice had been 
singing away overhead, and Fanny, going 
upstairs presently, found her, with one of 
the maids, clearing out one of the upper 
rooms. The window was open, the furni- 
ture was piled up in the middle. Belle, with 
her sleeves tucked up, and her dress care- 
ftdly piiftied out of 'the dust, was standing 

ou a chair, hammer in hand, and fixing up 
2 



some dimity curtains against the window. 
Table-cloths, brooms, pails and brushes were 
lying about, and everything looked in per- 
fect confusion. As Fanny stood looking 
and exclaiming, Anna also came to the door 
from her own room, where she had been 
taking a melancholy nap. 

'' What a mess you are making here I " 
cried the elder sister, very angrily. How 
can you take up Martha's time, Belinda? 
And oh ! how can you forget yourself to 
this degree? Tou seem to exuU in your 
father's disgrace." Be^llnda flushed up. 

<< Beally, Anna, I do not know what you 
mean," said she, turning round, vexed for a 
minute, and clasping a long curtain in both 
arms. ** I could not bear to see my father's 
room looking so shabby and neglected; 
there is no disgrace in attending to his com- 
fort. See, we have taken down those dusty 
curtains, and we are going to put up some 
others," said the girl, springing down from 
the chair and exhibiting her treasures. 

*' And pray where is the money to come 
from," said Anna, << to pay for these won- 
derfUl changes?" 

''They cost no money," said Belinda, 
laughing. '' I made them myself with my 
own two hands. Don't you remember my 
old white dress that you never liked, Anna? 
Look how I have pricked my finger. Now, 
go down," said the girl, in her pretty, imper- 
ative way, " and don't come up again till I 
call you." 

Go down at Belle's bidding 

Anna went off fbming, and immediately 
set to work also, but in a different fttshion. 
She unfortunately found that her father had 
returned, and was sitting in the little 
sitting-room down below by himself, with a 
limp paper of the day before him open upon 
his knees. He was not reading. He seemed 
out of spirits, and was gazing in a melan- 
choly way (It the smouldering fire, and rub- 
bing his bald head in a perplexed and 
troubled manner. Seeing this, the silly 
woman, by way of cheering and comforting 
the poor old man, began to exclaim at 
Belinda's behavior, to irritate him, and 
overwhelm him with allusions and re- 
proaches^ 

''Scrubbing and slaving with her own 
hands," said Anna. "Forgetting herself; 
bringing us do^^ lower indeed than we are 
already sunk. Papa, she will not listen to 
me. You should tell her that you forbid 
her to put iis all to shame by her be- 
havior." 

When Belle, panting, weaiy, triumphant, 
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and with a blackened nose and ro^ cheek, 
opened the door of the room presently, and 
called her fkther exnltingly, she did not no- 
tice, as she ran npstairs befbre him, how 
wearily he followed her. A flood of light came 
Arom the dreary little room overhead* It had 
been transformed into a bower of white 
dimity, bright windows, clean mnslin blinds. 
The ttmty old carpet was gone, and a clean 
cmmb-cloth had been put down, with a 
comfortable rug before the fireplace. A 
nosegay of Jessamine stood on the chim- 
ney, and at each cornier of the four-post 
bed, the absurd young decorator had stuck 
a smart bow, made out of some of her own 
blue ribbons, in place of the terrible plumes 
and tassels which had waved there in dust 
and darkness before. One of the two arm- 
chairs which blocked up the wall of the 
dining-room had been also covered out of 
some of Belinda's stores, and stood com- 
fortably near the open window. The sun 
was setting over the great common outside, 
behind the mill and the distant firinge of 
elm-trees. Martha, standing all illuminated 
by the sunshine, with her mop in her hand, 
was grinning from ear to ear, and Belle 
turned and rushed into her fletther's arms. 
But Mr. Barly was quite overcome. 

"My child," he said, " why do you trouble 
yourself so much for me? Your sister has 
told me all. I don*t deserve it. I cannot 
bear that you should be brought to this. 
My Belle working and slaving with your 
own hands through my fault, — through my 
fault." 

The old man sat down on the side of the 
bed by which he had been standing, and 
laid his face in his hands, in a perfect agony 
of remorse and regret. Belinda was dis- 
mayed by the result of her labors. In 
yalnshe tried to cheer him and comfort 
him. The sweeter she seemed in his eyes, 
the more miserable the poor flEither grew at 
the condition to which he had brought her. 

For many days after he went about in a 
sort of despair, thinking what he could do 
to retrieve his ruined fortunes, and if Be- 
linda still rose betimes to see to his comfort 
and the better ordering of the confUsed 
little household, she took care not to let it 
be known. Anna came down at nine, Fanny 
at ten. Anna would then spend several 
hours regretting her former dignities, read- 
ing the newspaper and the flashionable in- 
telligence, while the dismal strains of Fan- 
ny's piano ( there was a Jangling piano in 
the little drawing-room) streamed across 
the common. To a stormy spring, with 



wind fljing, and dust dashing against the 
window-panes, and gray clouds swiftly 
bearing across the wide, open country, had 
succeeded a warm and brilliant sunomer, 
with sunshine flooding and spreading Oyer 
the country. Anna and Fanny were able to 
get out a, little now, but they were soon 
tired, and would sit down under a tree and 
remark to one another how greatly they 
missed their accustomed drives. Belinda, 
who had sometimes at first disappeared now 
and then to cry mysteriously a little bit by 
herself over her troubles, now discoyered 
that at eighteen, with good health and plenty 
to do, happiness is possible, even without a 
carriage. 

One day Mr. Barly, who still went into 
the city from habit, came home with some 
news which had greatly excited him. Wheal 
Tre Bosas, of which he still held a great 
many shares, which he had never been able 
to dispose of, had been giving, some signs 
of llfo. A fr^sh call was to be made : some 
capitalist, with more money than he evi- 
dently knew what to do with, had been buy- 
ing up a great deal of the stock. The works 
were to be resumed. Mr. Barly had 'always 
been satisfied that the concern was a good 
one. He would give everything he had, he 
told Anna that evening, to be able to raise 
enough money now to buy up more of the 
shares. His fortune was made if he could 
do so ; his children replaced in their proper 
position, and his name restored. Anna was 
in a state of greater flutter, if possible, than 
her father himself. Belle sighed ; she could 
not help feeling doubtftil, but she did not 
like to ?ay much on the subject. 

"Papa, this Wheal has proved a very 
treacherous wheel of fortune, to us," she 
hazarded, blushing, and bending over her 
sewing; "we are very, very happy as we 
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are. 

"Happy?" said Anna, with a sneer. 

" Beally, Belinda, you are too romantic," 
said Fanny, with a titter; while Mr. Barly 
cried out, in an excited way, "that she 
should be happier yet, and all her goodness 
and dutifUlness should be rewarded in time." 
A sort of presentiment of evil came over 
Belinda, and her eyes flUed up with tears; 
but she stitched them away and said no 
more. 

Unfortunately the only money Mr. Barly 
could think of to lay his hands upon was 
that sum in the three per cents, upon which 
they were now living ; and even if he chose 
he could not touch atiy of it, unAl Belinda 
come of age; unless, indeed, young Mr. 
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Griffiths would give Mm permission to do 
so. 

'< Go to him, papa,** cried Amia, enthtisi- 
astlcally. ''Gotohiui; entreat, insist upon 
it, if necessary.** 

All that evening Anna and Frances talked 
over their brilliant prospects. ^ - 

** I should like to see the Ogdens again,** 
said poor Jittle Fanny. 

** Perhaps we shall if we go back to Capa- 
let Square.** 

<< Certainly, certainly," said Anna. 

*' I have heard that this Mr. Griffiths is a 
most un'couth and uncivilized person to deal 
with,** continuefl Miss Barly, with her finger 
6x1 her chin. <<Papa, wouldn't it be better 
for me to go to Mr. Griffiths instead of 
you?** This, however, Mr. Barly would 
not consent to. 

Anna could hardly contain her vexation 
and spite when he came back next day dis- 
pirited, crestfisLllen, and utterly wretched 
and disappointed. Mr. Griffiths would have 
nothing to say to it. 

'< What*s the good of a trustee,** said he 
to Mr. Barly, " if he were to let you invest 
your money in such a speculative chance as 
that? Take my advice, and sell out your 
shares now, if you can, for anything you can 
get.** • 

** A surly, disagreeable fellow,** said poor 
old Mr. Barly. <<I heartily wish lie had 
nothing to do with our afllEdrs.** 

Anna fairly stamped with rage. ** What 
insolence, when it is our own I Papa, yon 
have no spirit to allow such interference.** 

Mr. Barly looked at her gravely, and said 
he should not allow it. Anna did not know 
what he meant. 

Belinda was not easy about her fkther all 
this time. He came and went in an odd, 
excited sort of way, stopping short some- 
times as lie was walking across the room, 
and standing absorbed in thought. One 
day he went into the city unexpectedly 
about the middle of the day, and ciame back 
looking quite odd, pale, with curious eyes; 
something was wrong, she could not tell 
what. In the mean time Wheal Tre Bosas 
seemed, spite of Mr. Griffiths' prophecies, 
to be steadily rising in the world. More 
business had been done ; the shares were a 
trifle higher. A meeting of directors was 
convened, and actually a small dividend was 
declared at midsummer. It really seemed 
as- if there was some chance after all that 
Anna should be reinstated in the barouche, 
in Capulet Square, and her place in society. 
She and Fanny were half wild with delight. 



"When we leave,** — was the beginiiing of' 
every sentence they uttered. Fanny wrote 
the good news to her ftiend Miss. Ogden, 
and, under these circumstances, to Fanny*8 
unfeigned delight, Emily Ogden thought 
herself Justified in drivii^ over to the vil- 
lage one fine afternoon and aflbbly partaking 
of acrackedcupftilof five o*clock tea* It 
was slightly smoked, and the milk was 
turned. Belinda had gone out for a walk 
and was not there to see to it all; I am 
afhdd she did not quite forgive Emily the 
part she had played, and could not make up 
her mind to meet her. 

One morning Anna was much excited by 
the arrival of a letter directed to Mr. Barly 
in great round handwriting, and with a 
huge seal, all over bears and griffins. Her 
father was forever expecting news of his 
beloved Tre Bosas, and he broke the seal 
with some curiosity. But this was only an 
invitation to dine and sleep at Castle Gar- 
dens from Mr. Griffiths, who said he had an 
offer td make Mr. Barly, and concluded by 
saying that he hoped Mr. Barly forgave 
him for the ungracious part he had been 
obliged to pla^ the other day, and that, in 
like circumstances, he would do the same 
by him. 

"I shan't go," said Mr. Burly, a litUe 
doggedly, putting the letter down. 

" Not go, papa ! Why, you my be able to 
talk him over if you get him quietly to your- 
self. Certainly you must go, papa," said 
Anna. "Oh 1 I*m sure he means to relent. 
How nice I" said Fanny. Even Belinda 
thought it was a pity he should not accept 
the invitation, and Mr. Burly gave way as 
usual. He asked them if they had any com- 
mands for him in town. 

" Oh, thank you, papa," said Frances. 
"If you are going shopping, I wish you 
would bring me back a blue alpaca, imd a * 
white grenadine\ and a pink sou-poult, and 
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" My dear Fanny, that will be quite suffi- 
cient for the short time you remain here," 
interrupted Anna, who went on to give her 
fkther "several commissions of her own, — 
some writing-paper stamped with Barly 
Lodge and their crest in one comer; a 
Jacket with buttons for the knife-boy they 
had lately engaged upon the strength of 
their coming good fortune ; a new umbreUa, 
house-agent's list of mansions in the neigh- 
borhood of Capulet Square, the Journal des 
Modes, and the Nisto ^owt Guide, " Let me 
see, there was something else,** said Anna. 

" Belle," said Mr. Barly, " how comes 1^ 
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70a ask for nothing? What can I bring 
you, my child?" 

Belle ^looked up with one of her bright, 
melancholy smiles, and replied, '<If yon 
should see any roses, papa, I think I should 
like a bunch of roses. We haye none in the 
garden." 

<' Roses I" cried Fanny, laughing. **1 
didnt know you cared for anjrthing but 
what was useful, Belle." 

*' I quite expected you would ask for a 
saucepan, or a mustard-pot," said Anna, 
with a sneer. 

Belle sighed again, and then the three 
went and stood at the garden-gate to see 
their fbther off. It made a pretty little 
group for the geese on the common to con- 
template, — the two young sisters at the 
wicket, the elder under the shade of the 
yeranda. Belle upright, smiling, waying her 
slim hand ; she was aboye the middle height, 
she had fair hair and dark eyebrows and 
gray eyes, oy^r which she had a peculiar 
way of blinking her smooth white eyelids ; 
— and all about, the birds, the soft winds, 
the great green common with its gorgeous 
ftirze-blossom blazing against the low bank 
of clouds in the horizon. Close at hand a 
white pony was tranquilly cropping the 
grass, and two little yillage children were 
standing outside the railings, gazing up 
open-mouthed at the pretty ladles who liyed 
at the cottage. 



IV. 



Thb clouds which had been gathering all 
the afternoon broke shortly before Mr. Barly 
reached his entertainer's house. He had 
tried to get there through Kensington Gar- 
dens, but could not make out the way, and 
went wandering round and round in some 
perplexity under the great trees with their 
creaking branches. The storm did not last 
long, and the clouds dispersed at sunset. 
When Mr. Barly rang at the gate of the 
yilla in Castle Gardens at last that eyening 
he was weary, wet through, and far less 
triumphant than he had been when he left 
home in the morning. The butler who let 
him in gaye the bag which he had been car- 
rying to the footman and showed him the 
way upstairs immediately, to the comfort- 
able room whic^ had been made ready for 
him. Upholsterers had done the work on 
the whole better than Belle with all her loy- 
ing labor* The chairs were softer than her 



print-coyered horse-hair cushions. The wax- 
lights were burning although it was broad 
daylight. Mr. Barly went to the bay-win- 
dow. The garden outside was a sight to 
see : smooth lawns, arches, roses In profti- 
sion and abundance, hanging and climbing 
and clustering eycirsrwhere, a distant gleam 
of a fountain, of a golden sky, a chirruping 
and rustling in the bushes and trellises after 
the storm. The sunset which was lighting 
up the fom on the rain-sprinkled common 
was twinkling through the rose-petals here, 
bringing out odors and aromas andwhiflDs 
of delicious scent. Mr. Barly thought of 
Belle, and how he should 4ike to see her 
flitting about in the garden and picking 
roses to her heart's content. As he stood 
there he thought too with a pang of his 
wife whom he had lost, and sighed in a sort 
of despaii; at the troubles which had ilEillen 
upon him of late. What would he not giye 
to undo the work of the last few months, 
he thought— -nay, of the last few days? 
He had once come to this yery house with 
his wife in their early days of marriage. 
He remembered it now, although he had 
not thought of it before. 

Sometimes it happens to us all that things 
which happened eyer so long ago seem to 
make a start out of their proper plades in 
the course of time, and come after us, until 
they catch us up, as it were, and surround 
us, so that one can hear the yoices, and see 
the faces and colors, and feel the old sensa- 
tions and thrills as keenly as at the time they 
occurred, —all so curiously and strangely 
yiyid that one can scarcely conceiye it pos- 
sible that years and years perhaps haye 
passed since it all happened, and that their 
present shock proceeds Arom ancient and 
almost forgotten impulse. And so, as Mr. 
Barly looked and remembered and thought 
of the past, a sudden remorse and shame 
came oyer him. He seemed to see his wife 
standing in the garden, holding the roses 
up oyer her head, looking like Belle, — like, 
yet unlike. Why it should haye been so, at 
the thought of his wife among the dowel's, 
I cannot tell ; but as he remembered her he 
began to think of what he had done, — that 
he was there in the house of the man he 
had defrauded, -<- he began to ask himself 
how could he face him ? how could he sit 
down beside him at table, and break his 
bread? The poor old fellow fell back with 
a groan in one of the comfortable arm- 
chairs. Should he confess? Oh, no — no, 
that would be the-most terrible of all ! 

What he had done is simply told. When 
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Guy Griffiths refused to let Mr. Barly lay 
hands on any of the money which lie had 
in trust for his daughters, the foolish and 
angry old man had sold out a portion of the 
sum belonging to Mr. Griffiths which still 
remained in his own name. It had not 
seemed like dishonesty at the time, but now 
he would have gladly — oh, how gladly! — 
awakened to find it all a dreamt. He dressed 
mechanically, turning oyer every possible 
chance in his own mind. Let Wheal Tre 
Rosas go on and prosper, the first money 
should go to repay his loan, and no one 
should be the wiser. He went down into 
the library again when he was ready. It 
was empty still, and, to his relief, the mas- 
ter of the house had not yet come back. 
He waited a very long time, looking at the 
dock, at the reviews on the table, at the 
picture of Mrs. Griffiths, whom he could 
remember in her youth, upon the wall. The 
butler came in again to say that his master 
had not yet returned. Some message had 
come by a boy, which was not very intel- 
ligible, — he had been detained in the city. 
Mrs. Griffiths was not well enough to leave 
her room, but she hoped Mr. Barly would 
oi*der dinner, — anything he required, — and 
that her son would shortly return. 

It was very late. There was nothing 
else to be done. Mr. Barly found a fire 
lighted in the great dining-room, dinner 
laid, one plate and one knife and fork, at the 
end of the long table. The dinner was ex- 
cellent, — so was the wine. The butler un- 
corked a bottle of champagne, the cook 
sent up chickens and all sorts of good 
things. Mr. Barly almost felt as if he, by 
some strange metempsychosis, had been 
converted into the owner of this handsome 
dwelling, and all that belonged to Ut. At 
twelve o'clock Mr. Griffiths had not yet 
returned, and hi? guest, after a somewhat 
perplexed and solitary meal, retired to 
rest. 

Mr. Barly breakflEistcd by himself agidn 
next morning. Mr. Griffiths had not re- 
turned all night. In his secret heart Mr. 
Griffiths' guest was almost relieved by the 
absence of his entertainer ; it seemed like 
a respite. Perhaps, aft^r all, everything 
would go well, and the confession, wMch he 
had contemplated with such terror the night 
before, need never be made. For the pres- 
ent) it was clearly uo use to wait any longer 
at the house. Mr. Barly asked for a cab to 
take him to the staliou, Icfb his compliments 
and regrets and a small sum of money 
behind him, and then, as the cab delayed, 



strolled out into the Aront garden to wait 
for it. 

Even in the front court the roses were all 
abloom; a great snow-duster was growing 
over the doorway, a pretty tea-rose was 
hanging its head over the scraper; against 
the outer railing which separated the house 
Arom the road rose-trees had been planted. 
The beautifhl pink fVagraut heads were 
pushing through the iron railings, and a 
delicious little rose-wind come blowing in 
the poor old fellow's face. He began to 
think — no wonder — of Belle and her fancy 
for roses, and mechanically, without much 
reflecting upon what he was about, he 
stopped and inhaled thei ravishing sweet 
smell of the great dewy flowers, and then 
put out his hand and gathered one; and as 
he gathered it a sharp thorn ran into his 
flnger, and a heavy grasp was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

** So it is you, is |t, who sneak in and 
steal my roses?" said an angry voice. 
''Now that I know who it is, I shall give 
you in charge." 

Mr. Barly looked round greatly startled. 
He met the fierce glare of two dark-brown 
eyes under shaggy brows that were Drown- 
ing very fiercely. A broad, thick-set, round- 
shouldered young man of forbidding aspect 
had laid hold of him. The young man let 
go his grasp when he saw the mistake he 
had made, but did not cease fh>wning. 

" Oh I it is you, Mr. Barly," he said. 

'* I was Just going," said the stockbroker, 
meekly. '' I am glad you have returned in 
time for me to see you, Mr. Griffiths. I am 
sorry I took your rose. My youngest 
daughter is fond of them, and I thought 
I might, out of all this gardenfhl,— you 
would not — she had asked — *• 

There was something so stem and un- 
forgiving in Mr. Griffiths* fiice that the 
merchant stumbled in his '^ord^, and 
stopped short, surprised, in the midst of 
his explanations. 

" The roses were not yours, not if there 
were ten gardens Aill. I won't have my 
roses broken off;" said Griffiths; ''they 
should be cut with a knife. Come back with 
me ; I want to have a little talk with you, 
Mr. Barly." 

Somehow the old fellow's heart began to 
beat, and he felt himself turn rather sick. 

"I was detained last night by some 
trouble in my office. One of my derks in 
whom I thought I could have trusted, ab- 
sconded yesterday afternoon. I have been 
all the way to Liverpool in pursuit of him. 
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What do yoa think should be done with 
him?" And Bir. Griffiths, Arom under his 
thick eyebrows, gave a qnick glance at his 
present victim, and seemed to expect some 
sort of answer. 

'*Yoa prosperous men 'cannot realize 
what it is to be greatly tempted,'* said Bir. 
Bariy, with a faint smile. 

« Do yon know that Wheal Trc Rosas has 
come to grief a second time? " said young 
Mr. Griffiths, abruptly, holding out the 
morning's Times, as they walked aloug. '' I 
am not a prosperous man; I had a great 
many shares in that unlucky concern." 

Poor Barly stopped short and turned 
quite pale, and began to shake so that he 
had to put his hand out and lean against 
the wall. Failed I Was he doomed to mis- 
fortune? ' Then there was never any chance 
for him, — never. No hope I No hope of 
paying back the debt which weighed upon 
his conscience. He could not realize it. 
Failed ! The rose had fallen to the ground ; 
the poor unlucky man stood still, staring 
blankly in the other's grim, unrelenting 
face. <* I am ruined," he sold. 

" You are ruined I Is that the worst you, 
have to tell me?" said Mr. Griffiths, still 
looking piercingly at him. Then the other 
felt that he knew all. 

" I have been very unfortunate — and very 
mucli to blame," said Mr. Barly, still trem- 
bling ;—" terribly to blame, Mr. Griffiths. 
I can only throw myself upon your clem- 
ency." 

"My clemency! my mercy I I am no 
philanthropist," sold Guy, savagely. " I am 
a man of business, and you have defhiuded 
me I" 

** Sir," said the stockbroker, finding some 
odd comfort in braving the worst, ** you re- 
fused to let me. take what was my own; I 
have sold out some of your money to InvestT 
in this' fatal concern. Heaven knows it 
was not for myself, but for the sake of — 
of — others ; and I thought to repay you ere 
long. You can repay yourself now. You 
need not reproach me any more. You can 
send me to prison if you like. I — I — don't 
much care what happens. My Belle, my 
poor Belle, — my poor girls I " 

All this time Giiy said never a word. He 
motioned Mr. Barly to follow him into the 
library. Mr. Barly obeyed, and stood meekly 
waiting for the coming onslaught. He stood 
in the ftill glare of the morning sun, which 
was pouring through the unblinded win- 
dow. His poor old scanty head was bent, 
and his hair stood on end in the sunshine 



His eyes, avoiding the glare, went vacantily 
travelling along the scroll-work on the fen- 
der, and so to the coal-scuttle and to the 
skirting on the wall, and back again. Dis- 
honored, — yes. Bankrupt, — yes. Three- 
score years had brought him to this, — to 
shame, to trouble. It was a hard world for 
unlud^ people; but Mr. Barly was too 
much broken, too weary and indilferent, to 
feel very bitterly even against the world. 
Meanwhile, Guy was going on with his re- 
flections, and like those amongst us who are 
still young and strong, he could put more 
life and energy into his condemnation and 
Judgment of actions done, than the unlucky 
perpetrators had to give to the very deeds 
themselves. Some folks do wrong as well 
as right, with scarcely more than half a mind 
to it. 

" How could you do such a thing? " cried 
the young man, indignantly, beginning to 
rush up and down the room in his hasty, 
clamsy way, knocking against tables and 
chairs as he went along. « How could you 
do it ? " he repeated. '< I learned it yester- 
day, by chance. What can I say to you 
that your own conscience should not have 
told you already ? How could you do it ? " 

Guy had readied the great end window, 
and stamped with vexation and a mixture of 
anger and sorrow. For all his fierceness 
and gruffhess, he was sorry for the poor 
feeble old man, whose fate he held in his 
hand. There was the garden outside, and 
its treasure and glory of roses ; there was 
the rose, lying on the ground, that old Barly 
had taken. It was lying broken and shining 
upon the gravel, — one rose out of the hun- 
dreds that were bursting, and blooming, 
and fainting and falling on their spreading 
stems.* It was like the wrong old Barly had 
done his kinsman, — one little wrong Guy 
thought, one little handfhl out of all his 
abundance. He looked back, and by chance 
caught sight of tb.eir two figures refiected 
in the glass at the other end of the room, — 
his own image, the strong, round-backed, 
broad-shouldered young man, with gleam- 
ing white teeth and black bristiing hair; 
the feeble and uncertain culprit, with his 
broken, wandering looks, waiting his sen- 
tence. It was not Guy who delivered it. 
It came, — no very terrible one after all, — 
prompted by some unaccountable secret 
voice and impulse. Have we not all of us 
sometimes Suddenly felt ashamed in our 
lives in the face of misfortune and sorrow? 
Are we Pharisees, standing in the market- 
place, with our phylacteries displayed to 
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the world? We ask ourselves, in dismay, 
does this man go home Justified rather than 
we? Guy was not the less worthy of his 
Belinda, poor fellow, because a thought of 
her crossed his mind, and because he blushed 
up, and a gentle look came into his eyes, 
and a shame into his heart, — a shame of his 
strength and prosperousness, of his probity 
and high honor. When had he been tempt- 
ed? What was it but a chance that he had 
been bom what he was ? And yet old Barly, 
in all his troubles, had a treasure in his pos- 
session for which Guy felt he would gire all 
his good fortune and good repute, his 
roses, — red, white, and golden, — his best 
heart's devotion, which he secretly felt to 
be worth all the rest. Now was the time, 
the young man thought, to make that prop- 
osition which he had in his mind. 

'< Look here," said Guy, hanging his great 
shaggy head, and speaking quickly and 
thickly, as if he was the culprit instead of 
the accuser. "You imply it was for your 
daughter's sake that you cheated me. I 
cannot consent to act as you would have 
me do, and take your daughter's money to 
pay myself back. But if one of them, — 
Miss Belinda, since she likes roses, — 
chooses to come here and work the debt 
oir, she can do so. My mother is in bad 
health, and wants a companion; she will 
engage her at — let me see — a hundred 
guineas a year, and in this way, by degrees, 
the debt will be cleared off." 

** In twenty years I ** said Mr. Barly, be- 
wildered, relieved, astonished. 

" Yes, in twenty years," said Guy, as if 
that was the most natural thing in the world. 
" Go home and consult her, and come back 
and give me the answer." 

And as he spoke, the butler came in to 
say that the hansom was at the door. 

Poor old Barly bent his worn, meek head 
and went out. He was shaken and utterly 
puzzled. If Guy had told him to climb up 
the chimney he would have obeyed. He 
could only do as he was bid. As it was, he 
clambered with difficulty into the hansom, 
told the man to go to the station for Dum- 
bleton, and he was driving off gladly when 
some one called after the cab. The old man 
peered out anxiously. Had Griffiths changed 
his mind? Was his heart hardened like 
Pharaoh's at the eleventh hour? 

It was certainly Guy who came hastily 
after the cab, looking more awkward and 
sulky than ever. " Hoy I Stop I You have 
forgotten the roses for your daughter," said 
he, thrusting in a great bunch of sweet 



foam and freshness. As the cab drove 
along, people passing by looked up and en- 
vied the man who was carrying such loveli- 
ness through the black and dreary Londou 
streets. Could they have seen the Tbucq look- 
ing out behind the roses they might have 
ceased to envy. 

Belle was on the watch for her father at 
the garden-gate, and exclaimed with de- 
light, as she saw him toiling up the hill froni 
the station with his huge bunch of flowers. 
She came running to meet him with flutter- 
ing skirts and outstretched hands, and 
sweet smiles gladdening her &ce. "0 
papa, how lovely I Have you had a pleas- 
ant time?" Her fbther hardly responded. 
** Take the roses, Belle," he said. " I have 
paid for them dearly enough." He went 
into the house wearily, and sat down in the 
shabby arm-chair. And then he turned and 
called Belinda to him wistftiUy and put his 
trembling arm ronnd about her. Poor old 
Barly was no mighty Jephtiiah ; but his fee- 
ble old head bent with some such pathetic 
longing and remorse over his Belle as he 
drew her to him, and told her, in a few sim- 
ple, broken words, all the story of what had 
befiiUen him in those few hours since he 
went away. He could not port from her. 
"I can't, I can't," he said, as the girl put 
her tender arms round his neck 

Guy came to see me a few days after his 
interview with old Mr. Barly, and told me 
that his mother had surprised him by her 
willing acquiescence in the scheme. I could 
have explained matters to him a little, but 
I thought it best to say nothing. Mrs. 
Griffiths had overheard and understood a 
word or two of what he had said to me that 
night, when she was taken HI. Was it some 
sudden remorse for the past ? Was it a new- 
bom mother's tendemess stirring in her 
6old heart, which made her question and 
cross-question me the next time that I was 
alone with her? There had often been a 
talk of some companion or better sort of 
attendant. When the news came of poor 
old Barly's Mlure, it was Mrs. Griffiths her- 
self who flrst vaguely alluded again to this 
scheme. 

" I might engage one of those girls — the 
— the —Belinda, I think you called her? " 

I was touched, and took her cold hand 
and kissed it. 

" I am sure she would be an immense 
comfort to you," I said. "You would 
never regret your kindness." 

The sick woman sighed and turned away 
impatiently, and the result was the invita- 
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tlon to cBiinep, which turned out so disas- 
troQBly. 



V. 



When Mr. Barly came down to breakflwt, 
the morning after his return, he found 
another of those great, square, official-look- 
ing letters upon the table. There was a 
check in it for lOOZ. " You will have to 
meet heavy expenses," the young man 
wrote. " I am not sorry to have an oppor- 
tunity of proving to you that it was not the 
money which you have taken flrom me I 
grudged, but the manner in which you took 
it. The only reparation you can make me 
is by keeping the enclosed for your present 
necessity." 

In truth the family prospects were not 
very brilliant. Myrtle Cottage was resplen- 
dent with dean windows and well-scrubbed 
door-steps, but the fhmiture wanted repair- 
ing, the larder reflUing. Belle could not 
dam up the broken flap of the dining-room 
table, nor conjure legs of mutton out of bare 
bones, though she got up ever so early; 
sweeping would not mend the hole in the 
carpet, nor could she dust the mildew-stains 
off the walls, the cracks out of the looking- 
glass. 

Anna was morose, helpless, and Jealous 
of the younger girl's influence over her 
fiither. Fanny was delicate ; one gleam of 
happiness, however, streaked her horizon ; 
Emily Ogden had written to invite her to 
spend a few days there. When Mr. "Barly 
and his daughter had talked over Mr. Grif- 
fiths* proposition. Belle's own good sense 
told her that it would be folly to throw 
away this good chance. Let Mrs. Griffiths 
be ever so trying and difficult to deal with, 
and her son a thousand times -sterner and 
ruder than he had already shown himself, 
she was determined to bear it all. Belinda 
knew her own powers, and felt as if she 
could endure anything, and that she should 
never forget the generosity and forbearance 
he l^ad shown her poor father. Anna was 
delighted that her sister should go; she 
threw off the shawl In which she had muffled 
herself up ever since their reverses, bright- 
ened up wonderfully, talked mysteriously 
of Fanny's prospects as she helped both the 
girls to pack, made believe to shed a few 
tears as Belinda set off, and bustled back 
into the house with renewed importance. 
Belinda looked back and waved her hand, 



but Anna's back was already tnnied upon 
her. 

Poor Belinda! For all her courage and 
cheerAUness her heart sank a little as they 
reached the great bronze gates in Castle 
Gardens. She would have been more un- 
happy still if she had not had-, to keep up 
her flEither's spirits. It was almost dinner- 
time, and Mrs. Griffiths' maid came down 
with a message. Her mistress was tired, 
and Just going to bed, and would see her in 
the morning; Mr. Griffiths was dining in 
town; Miss Williamson would call upon 
Miss Barly tliat evening. 

Dinner had been laid as usual in the great 
dining-room, with its marble columns and 
draperies, and Dutch pictures of game and 
of birds and flowers. Three servants were 
in waiting, a great silver chandelier lighted 
the dismal meal, huge dish-covers were up- 
heaved, decanters of wine were handed 
round, all the eiUrSes and delicacies came 
over again. Belle tried to eat to keep her 
f)Either in company. She even made little 
Jokes, and whispered to him that they evi- 
dently meant to fatten her up. ^he poor 
old fellow cheered up by degrees ; the good 
claret warmed his feeble pulse; the good 
fare comforted and strengthened him. << I 
wish Martha would make us ice puddings," 
said Belle, helping him to a glittering mass 
of pale-colored cream, with nutmeg and 
vanilla, and all sorts of delicious spices. 
He had Just flnlshcd the last mouthftd when 
the butler started and rushed out of the 
room, a door banged, a bell rang violently, 
a loud scraping was heard In the hall, and 
an echoing voice said, '<Are they come? 
Are they In the dining-room?" And the 
crimson curtain was lifted up, and the mas- 
ter of the house entered the room carrying 
a bag and a great-coat over his arm. As he 
passed the sideboard the button of the coat 
caught In the fringe of a cloth which was 
spread upon It, and In a minute the cloth 
and all the glasses and plates which had 
been left there came to the ground with a 
wild crash, which would have made Belle 
laugh, If she had not been too nervous even 
to smile. 

Gay merely told the servants to pick It all 
up, and put down the things he was carry- 
ing and walked straight across the room to 
the two frightened people at the end of the 
table. Poor fellow I After shaking hands 
with old Barly and giving his daughter 
an abrupt little nod, all he could And to say 
was, — 

" I hope you came of your own ftee will, 
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Miss Barly ?" and as he spoke he gave a shy 
scowl and eyed her all over. 

*' Tes," Belle answered, blinking her soft 
eyes to see him more clearly. 

"Then I'm very much obliged to you," 
said Guy. 

This was snch an astonishingly civil 
answer that Belinda's courage rose. 

Poor Belinda's heart failed her again 
when Griffiths, still in an agoi^y of shyness, 
then turned to her fiither, and in his rough- 
est voice sifidd, — 

" You leave early in the morning, but I 
hope we shall keep your daughter for a very 
long time." 

Poor fellow I he meant no harm and only 
Intended this by way of conversation. 
Belle in her secret heart said to herself that 
he was a cruel brute ; and poor Guy, having 
made this impression, broken a dozen wine^ 
glasses, and gone through untold struggles 
of shyness, now wished them both good- 
night. 

"Good-night, Mr. Barly; good-night. 
Miss Belle," said he. Something in his 
voice cmsed Belle to relent a little. 

" Good-night, Mr. Griffiths," said the girl, 
standing up, a slight, gracefbl figure, simple 
and nymph-like, amidst all this pomp of 
circumstance. As Griffiths shuffled out of 
the room he saw her still ; all night he saw 
her in his dreams. That bright, winsome 
young creature dressed in white, soft folds, 
with all the gorgeous gildings and dra- 
peries, and the lights burning, and the 
pictures and 'gold cups glimmering round 
about her. They were his, and as many 
more of them as he chose ; the inanimate, 
costly, sickening pomps and possessions; 
but a pure spirit like that, tq be a bright, 
living companion for him? Ah, no! that 
was not to be, — not for him, not for such 
as him. Guy, for the first time in his life, 
as he went downstairs next morning, 
stopped and looked at himself attentively 
in the great glass on the staircase. He saw 
a great loutish, round-backed fellow, with a 
shaggy head and brown glittering eyes, and 
little strong, white teeth like a dog's; he 
gave an uncouth sudden caper of rage and 
regret at his own appearance. " To think 
that happiness and life itself and love 
eternal depend upon tailors and hair-oil," 
groaned poor Guy, as he went down to his 
room to write letters. 

Mrs. Griffiths had not seen Belle the 

night before; she was always nervously 

averse to seeing strangers, but -she had 

sent for me that evening, and as I was leav- 

8 



ing she asked me to go down and speak to 
Miss Barly before I went. Belinda was 
already in her room, but I ventured to 
knock at the door. She came to meet me with 
a bright, puzzled face and all her pretty hair 
falling loose about her flEice. She had not a 
notion who I was, but begged me to come 
in. When S had explained things a little, 
she pulled out a chair for me to sit down. 

" This house seems to me so mysterious 
and unlike anything else I have ever known," 
said she, " that I'm very gratefhl to any one 
who will tell me what I'm to do here. 
Please sit down a little while." 

I told her that she would have to write 
notes, to add up bills, to read to Mrs. 
Griffiths,' and to come to me whenever she 
wanted any help or comfort. " Ton were 
quite right to come," said I. "They are 
excellent people. Guy is the kindest, best 
fellow in the whole world, and I have long 
heard of you. Miss Barly, and I'm sure such 
a good daughter as you have been will be 
rewarded some day." 

Belle looked puzzled, gratefhl, a little 
proud, and very charming. She told me 
afterwards that' it had been a great comfort 
to her flEither to hear of my little visit to 
her, and that she had succeeded in getting 
him away without any very paiufbl scene. 

Poor Belle! I wonder how many tears 
she shed that day after her flEither was 
gone? While she Was waiting to be let in 
to Mrs. Griffiths she' amused herself by 
wandering about the house, dropping a 
little tear here and there as she went along, 
and trying to think that it amused her to 
see so maiiy yards of dainask and stair- 
carpeting, all exactly alike, sp many acres 
of chintz of the same pattern. 

"Mr. Griffiths desired me to say that 
this tower room was to be made ready for 
you to sit in, ma'am," said the respectfhl 
butler, meeting her and opening a door. 
"It has not been used before." And he 
gave her the key, to which a label was 
affixed, with " Miss Bablt's Room " written 
upon it, in the house-keeper's scrawling 
handwriting. 

Belle gave a little shriek of admiration. 
It was a square room*, with four windows, 
overlooking the gardens, the distant park, 
and the broad, cheerflil road which ran 
past the hoase. An ivy screen had been 
trained over one of the windows, roses 
were clustering in garlands round the deep, 
sill casements. There was an Indian car- 
pet, and pretty silk curtains, and com- 
fortable chintz chairs and sofks, upon 
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which beantiAil birds were flying and Iflies 
wreathing. There was an old-fhshioned- 
looking piano, too, and a great bookcase 
flUed with books and music ''They cer- 
tainly treat me in the most magnificent 
way," tho^ht Belle, sinking down npon 
the sofJEi in the window which orerlooked 
the rose-garden, and inhaling a delicious 
breath of Ihigrant air. '' They can't mean 
to be yery unkind." Belle, who was a little 
cnrions, it mnst be confessed, looked at 
everything, made secret notes in her mind, 
read the titles of the books, examined the 
china, discovered a balcony to .her turret. 
There was a little vniting-table, too, with 
paper and pens and inks of various colors, 
which especially pleased her. A glass cup 
ot cut roses had been placed upon it, and 
two dear little green books, in one of which 
some one had left a paper-cutter. 

The first was a book of fairy tales, from 
which I hope the good fairy editress will 
forgive me for stealing a sentence or two. 

The other little gi*een book was caUed the 
Golden Treasury; and when JSelle took it 
up, it opened where the paper-cutter had 
been left, at the seventh page, and some 
one had scored the sonnet there. Belle 
read it, and somehow, as she read, the tears 
in her eyes started afresh. 

** Being yqnr Alare, what should I do bat tend 
Upon the taonrt and times of your desire t " 

it began. "To " had been scrawled 

underneath; and thei\ the letter following 
the " To " erased. Belle blinked her eyes 
over it, but could make nothing out. A 
little further on she found another scor- 
ing,— 

<* Oh, my lore's like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June I 
Oh, my lovefs like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tone I ** 

and this was signed with a G. 

"Love! That is not for me; but I wish 
I had a slave," thought poor Belle, hanging 
her head over the book as it lay open in her 
lap, " and that he was clever enough to tell 
me what my father is doing at this minute." 
She could imagine it for herself, alas I with- 
out any magic interference. She could see 
the dreary little cottage, her poor old father 
weadly retarning alone. She nearly broke 
down at the thought, but some one knocked 
at the door at that instant, and she forced 
herself to be calm as one of the servants 
came in with a telegram. Belinda tore 
open her telegram in some alarm and trem- 
bling terror of bad news from home ; and 



^then smiled a sweet, loving smile of relief. 
The telegram came from Guy. It was dated 
from his office, f'" Tour fother desires me to 
send word that he is safe home. He sends 
his love. I have been to D. on businesa* 
and travelled down with him." 

Belinda could not help saying to herself 
that Bir. Griffiths was very kind to have 
thought of her. His kindness gave her 
courage to meet his mother. 

It was not very much tliat she had to do; 
but whatever it was she accomplished well 
and thoroughly, as was her way. Whatever 
the girl put her hand to she put her whole 
heart to at the same time. Her energy, 
sweetness, and good spirits cheered the 
sick woman and did her infinite good. Mrs. 
Griffiths took a great fiEincy to her, and liked 
to have her about her. Belle luiiclied with 
her the first day. She had better dine down 
below, Mrs. Griffiths said; and when din- 
ner-time came the girl dressed herself, 
smoothed her yellow curls, and went shyly 
down the great staircase into the dining- 
room. It must be confessed that she 
glanced a little curiously at the table, won- 
dering whether she was to dine alone or in 
company. This problem was soon solved; 
a side-door burst open, and Guy made his 
appearance, looking shy and ashamed of it 
as he came up and shook hands with her. 

« Miss Belinda," said he, << will you allow 
me to dine with you? " 

'* You must do as you like," said Belinda, 
quickly, starting back. 

"Not at all," said Mr. Griffiths. "It is 
entirely as you shall decide. If you don't 
like my company, you need only say so. I 
shall not be ofl'ended. Well, shall we dine 
together?" 

"Oh, certainly," laughed Belinda, con- 
ftised in her turn. 

So the two sat down to dine together. 
For the first time in his life Guy thought 
the great room light enough and bright and 
comfortable. The gold and silver plate 
didn't seem to crush him, nor the draperies 
to suffocate, nor the great columns ready to 
fall upon him. There was Belinda picking 
her grapes and playing with the sugar- 
plums. He could hardly believe it- pos- 
sible. His poor old heart gave great wlst- 
ftil thumps (if such a thing is possible) at 
the sound of her voice. She hod lost much 
of her shyness, and they were talking of 
anything that came into their heads. She 
had been telling him about Myrtle Cottage, 
and the spiders there, and looking up, laugh- 
ing, she was surprised to see him staring at 
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her very sadly and kindly. He turned away 
abraptly, and began to help himself to all 
sorts of things out of the sUyer dishes. 

"It's veiy good of yo,a," Guy said, look- 
ing away, ** to come and brighten this dis- 
mal house, and to stay with a poor snffering 
woman and a great uncouth fellow like my- 
self.- 

<< But you are both so veiy kind," said Be- 
linda, simply. " I shall never forget — " 

"Kind!" cried Guy, very roughly. •*! 
behaved like a brute to you and your fiftther 
yesterday. I am not used to ladies' society. 
I am stnpid and shy and awkward.'* 

"If you were very stupid," said Belle, 
smiling, "you would not have said that, 
Mr. G ninths. Stupid people always think 
themselves duuming." 

When Guy said good-night immediately 
after dinner, as usual, he sighed again, and 
looked at her with such kind and melancholy 
eyes that Belle Mt an odd affection and 
compassion for him. " I never should have 
thought it possible to like him so much,** 
thought the girl, as she slowly went along 
the passage to Mrs. Griffiths' door. 

It was an odd life this young creature led 
in the great silent, stifling house, with un- 
couth Guy for her playfellow, the sick wom- 
an's complaints and fimcies for her duty in 
lif^. The silence of it all, its very comfort 
and splendidness, oppressed Belinda more 
at times than a simpler and more busy life. 
But the garden was an endless pleasure and 
refireshment, and she used to stroll about, 
skim over the terraces and walks, smell the 
roses, feed the birds and the gold&shea. 
Sometimes I have stood at my window, 
watching the active figure flitting by In and 
out under the trellis, fifteen times round the 
pond, thirt3'-two times along the terrace 
walk. Belle was obliged to set herself 
tasks, or she would have got tired some- 
times of wandering about by herself. All 
this time she never thought of Ouy except 
as a curious sort of companion ; any thought 
of sentiment had never once occurred to 
her. 
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Oks day that Belle had been in the garden 
longer than usual, she remembered a note 
for Mrs, Griffiths that she had forgotten to 
write, and springing up the steps into the 
hall, on the way, with Bome roses in her 
apron, ahe suddenly almost ran up against 
Guy, who had come home earlier than usual. 



The girl stood blushing and looking more 
charming than ever. The young fellow 
stood quite still, too, looking with such ex- 
pressive and admiring glances that Belinda 
blushed deeper stUl, and made haste to 
escape to her room. Presently the gong 
sounded, ttud there was no help for it, and 
she had to go down again. Guy was in the 
dining-room as polite and as shy a9 usual, 
and Belinda gradually forgot the passing 
impression. The butler put the dessert on 
the table and left them, and when she had fin- 
ished her ftruit Belinda got up to say good- 
by. As she was leaving the room she heard 
Guy's footsteps following. She stopped 
short. He come up to her. He looked vexy 
pale, and said suddenly, in a quick, husky 
voice, — 

** Belle, win you marry me ? " 

Poor Belinda opened her gray eyes tall 
in his f^e. She could hardly believe she 
had heard aright. She was startled, taken 
aback, but she followed her impulse of the 
moment, and answered gravely, — 

«* Ko, Ouy." 

He wasn't angry or surprised. He had 
known it all along, poor fellow, and expected 
nothing else. He only sighed, looked at her 
once again, and then went away out of the 
room. 

Poor Belle I she stood there where he had 
left her, — the lights burned, the great 
table glittered, the curtains waved« It was 
like a strange dream. She clasped her 
hands together, and then suddenly ran and 
fled away up to her own room, — firightened, 
utterly puzzled, bewildered, not knowing 
what to do or to whom to speak. It was a 
comfort to be summoned as usual to read to 
Mrs. Griffiths. She longed to pour out her 
stoiy to the poor lady, but she dreaded agi* 
tatlng her. She read as she was bid. Once 
she stopped short, but her mistress impa- 
tiently motioned her to go on. She obeyed, 
stumbling and tumbling over the words be- 
fore her, until there came a knock at the 
door, and, contrary to his custom, Guy 
entered the I'oom. He looked very pale> 
poor fellow, and sad and subdued. 

'<I wanted to see you, Miss Belinda," he 
said aloud, << and to tell you that I hope this 
will make no difference, and that you will 
remain with us as if nothing had happened* 
You wftmed me, mamma, but I could not 
help myself. It's my own faxjXt. Good- 
night. That is ail I had to say.'* 
' Belle turned wistfUUy to Mrs. Griffiths. 
The thin hand was impatiently twisting the 
coverlet. 
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** Of course, — who would hare anything 
to say to him? Foolish fellow I " she mat- 
tered, In her Indistinct way. ** Oo on, Miss 
Baiiy.- 

** Oh, bnt tell me first, ought I to remain 
here?" Belle asked, imploringly. 

« Certainly, unless you are unhappy with 
us," the sick woman answered, peevishly. 

Mrs. Gnfflths never made any other allu- 
sion to what had happened. I think the 
truth was that she did not care very much 
for anything outside the doors of her sick- 
room. Perhaps she thought her son had 
been over-hasty, and that in time Belinda 
might change her mind. To people lying on 
their last sick-beds, the terrors, anxieties, 
longings of life seem very curious and 
strange. They seem to forget that they 
were once anxious, hopefhl, eager them- 
selves, as they lie gazing at the awfhl veil 
which will so soon be withdrawn from be- 
fore their lading eyes. 

A sort of constraint came between Guy 
and Belinda at first, but it wore away by 
degrees. He often alluded to his proposal, 
but in so ho^el^ss and gentle a way that she 
could not be angry ; still she was disquieted 
and unhappy. She felt that it was a false 
and awkward position. She could not bear 
to see him looking ill and sad, as he did at 
times, with great black rings under his dark 
eyes. It wad worse still when she saw him 
brighten up with happiness at some chance 
word she let fall now and then, — speaking 
inadvertently of home, ad he did, or of the 
roses next year. He must not mistake her. 
She could not bear to pain him by hard 
words, and yet sometimes she felt it was 
her duty to speak them. One day she met 
him in the street, on her way back to the 
house. The roll of the passing carriage- 
wheels gave Guy confidence, and, walking 
by her side, he began to say, — 



most as many reasons for her staying as for 
her leaving, the poor child thought. I could 
not advise her to go, for the assistance that 
she was able to send home was veiy valua- 
ble. Guy laughed, and utterly reftised to 
accept a sixpence of her salary. Mrs. Grif- 
fiths evidently wanted her; Guy, poor fel- 
low, would have given all he had to keep 
her, as we all knew too well. 

Circumstance orders events sometimes, 
when people themselves, with all their 
powers and knowledge of good and of evil, 
are but passive instruments in the hands of 
fate. Kews came that Mr. Barly was ill, 
and little Belinda, with an anxious fleuse, and 
a note in her trembling hand, came into 
Mrs. Griffiths' room one day to say she 
must go to him directly. 

" Your father is ill," wrote Anna. " Cir- 
cumstances demand your immediate return 
to him." 

Guy happened to be present, and, when 
Belle left the room, he followed her out 
into the passage. 

'< You are going I " he said. 

** I don't know what Anna means by cir- 
cumstances, but papa is ill, and wants me,f 
said Belinda, almost crying. 

" And I want you," said Guy ; " but that 
don't matter, of course. Go, — go, since 
you wish it." 

After all, perhaps it was well she was 
going, thought Belle, as she went to pack 
up her boxes. Poor Guy's sad face haunted 
her. She seemed to cariy it away in her 
box VTith her other possessions. 

It would be difficult to describe what he 
felt, poor fellow, when he came upon the 
luggage standiug ready corded in the hall, 
and he found that Belle had taken Mm at 
his word. He was so silent a man, so self- 
contained, so diffident of his own strength 
to win her love in time, so unused to the 



"Now I never know what delightfhl sur- ways of the world and of women, that he 



prise may not be waiting for me at every 
street comer. Ah, Miss Belle, my whole life 
might be one long dream of wonder and 
happiness, if . ." 

<< Don't speak like this ever again ; I shall 
go away," said Belle, interrupting, and 
crossing the road. In her agitation, under 
the very noses of two omnibus horses. " I 
wish I could like you enough to marry you. 
I shall always love you enough to be your 
friend ; please don't talk of anything else." 

Belle said this in a bright, brisk, imploring, 
decided way, and hoped to have put an end 
to the matter. That day she canie to me 
and told her little story. There 'were al- 



could be judged by no ordinary rule. His 
utter despair and bewilderment would have 
been laughable almost, if they had not been 
so genuine. He paced about the garden 
with hasty, uncertain footsteps, muttering 
to himself as he went along, and angrily 
cutting at the rose-hedges. " Of course she 
must go, since she wished it; of course 
sh^ must ~r of course, of course. What 
would the house be like when she was 
gone ? " For an instant a vision of a great 
dull vault without warmth, or light, or 
color, or possible comfort anywhere, rose 
before him. He tried to imagine what his 
life would be if she never caiQe back into 
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it; but as he stood stilly tyyUxig .to «pif« the* 
pictare, it seemed to him'that it was a thing 
not to be imagined or thought of. Wher- 
ever he looked he saw her, ereiywhere and 
in everything. He had imagined himself 
unhappy; now he discovered that for the 
last few weeks, since little Belinda had 
come, he had basked in the summer she had 
brought, and found new life in the sunshine 
of her presence. Of an evening he had 
come home eagerly fh>m his daily toil look- 
ing to find her. YHien he left early in the 
morning, he would look up with kind* eyes 
at her windows as he drove away. Once, 
early one morning, he had passed her near 
the lodge-gate, standing in the shadow of 
the great aspen-tree, and making way for 
the horses to go by. Belle was holding 
back the dean, stiff folds of her pink muslin 
dress; she looked up with that peculiar 
blink of her gray eyes, smiled and nodded 
her bright head, and shrunk away firom the 
horses. Every morning Giiy used to look 
under the tree after that to see if she were 
there "by chance, even if he had parted from 
her but a minute before. Oood, stupid old 
fellow I he used to smile to himself at his 
own foolishness. One of his fcmcies about 
her was that Belinda was a bird who would 
fly away some day, and perch up in the 
branches of one of the gi*eat trees, for, flur 
beyond his reach. And now was this flEuiCy 
coming true? was she going — leaving him 
—flying away where he could not follow 
her? He gave an inarticulate sound of 
mingled anger and sorrow and tenderness, 
which relieved his heart, but which puzzled 
Belle herself, who was coming down the 
garden- walk to meet him. 

**I was looking for you, Mr. Griffiths," 
said Belle. ** Your mother wants to speak 
to you. I, too, wanted to ask you some- 
thing," the girl went on, blushing. " She 
is kind enough to wish me to come back. 
. . . But—" 

.Belle stopped short, blushed up, and be- 
gan pulling at the leaves sprouting on either 
side of the narrow alley. When she looked 
up after a minute, With one of her quick, 
short-sighted glances, she found that Guy's 
two little brown eyes were fixed upon her 
steadily. 

<< Don't be afi*aid that I shall trouble you," 
he said, reddening. ** If you knew — if you 
had the smallest conception what your pres- 
ence is to me, you would come back. I 
think you would." 

Miss Barly didn't answer, but blushed up 
^Igsin and walked on in silence, hanging 



her head to conceal the two bright tears 
which had come into her eyes. She was 
sorry, so very sorry. But what could she 
do? Guy had walked on to the end of the 
rose-garden, and Belle had followed. Now, 
instead of turning towards the house, he 
had come out into the bright-looking 
kitchen-garden, with its red brick walls 
hung with their various draperies of lichen 
and mosses, and gariands of clambering 
fhiit. Four little paths led up to the turf- 
carpet which had been laid down in the 
centre of the garden. Here a fountain 
plashed with a tranquil fall of waters upon 
water; all sorts of sweet kitchen-herbs, 
mint and thyme and parsley, were growing 
along the straight-cut beds. Birds were 
pecking at the nets along the walls; one 
little sparrow that had been dtinking at 
the fountain flew away as they approached. 
The few bright-colored straggling flowers 
caught the sunlight and reflected it in 
sparks like the water. 

The master of this pleasant plaQe put out 
his great, clumsy hand, and took hold of 
Belle's soft, reluctant Angers. 

<<Ah, Belle," he said, '*is there no hope 
for me ? Will there never be any chance ? " 

''I wish with all my heart there was a 
chance," said poor Belle, pulling away her 
hand impatiently. <*Why do you wound 
and pain me by speaking again and again 
of what is flax best forgotten? Dear Mr. 
Griffiths, I will marry you to-morrow, if 
you desire it," said the girl, with a sudden 
impulse, turning pale and remembering all 
that she owed to his forbearance and gen- 
tleness ; '* but please, please don't ask it." 
She looked so frightened and desperate that 
poor Guy flBlt that this was worse than any- 
thing, and sadly shook his head. 

"Dontbeafiraid,"hesaid. "I don't want 
to marry you against your will, or keep you 
here. Yes, you shall go home, and I will 
stop here alone, and cut my throat if I flnd 
I cannot bear the place without you. I am 
only Joking. I dare say I shall do very 
well," said Griffiths, with a sigh; and he 
turned away and began stamping off in his 
clumsy way. 

Then he suddenly stopped and looked 
back. Belle was standing in the sunshine 
with her face hidden in her hands. She was 
so puzzled, and sorry, and hopeless, and 
mournftil. The only thing she could do was 
to cry, poor child, -^ and by some instinct 
Griffiths guessed that she was crying; he 
knew it, — his heart melted with pity. The 
poor fellow came back trembling. '* My dear- 
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est," he said, ** don't cry. What a brate I 
am to make yoa cry I Tell me anything in 
the whole world I can do to make yon 

hM>py.- 

"If I conld only do anything for yon," 
said Belle, ** that wonld make me happier." 

"Then come back, my dear," said 6ny, 
••and dont fly away yet forever, as you 
threatened Jnst now. Come back and cheer 
np my motiier, and make tea and a. little 
sunshine for me, until — until some con- 
founded fellow comes and carries you off," 
said poor Griffiths. 

" Oh, that will never be. Yes, 1*11 come," 
said Belle, earnestly. " 111 go home for a 
week and come back ; indeed I will." 

" Only let me know," said Mr. Griffiths, 
" and my mother will send the carriage for 
you. ShaU we say a week?"* he added, 
. anxious to drive a hard bargain. 

" Yes," said Belinda, smiling j *« 111 write 
and tell you the day." 

Nothing would induce Griffiths to order 
the carriage until after dinner, and it was 
quite late at night when Belle got home. 
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FooB little Myrtle Cottage looked very 
small and shabby as she drove up in the 
darkness to the door. A brilliant illumina- 
tion streamed Arom all* the windows. Mar- 
tha rubbed her elbows at the sight of the 
gorgeous equipage. Fanny came to the 
door surprised, laughing, giggling, mysteri- 
ous. Everything looked much as usual, ex- 
cept that a large and pompous-looking gen- 
tleman was sitting on the drawing-room 
sofEi, and beside him Anna, with a huge ring 
on her fourth finger, attempting to blush, as 
Belle came into the room. Belle saw that 
she was not wanted, and ran upstairs to her 
fbther, who was better, and sitting in the 
arm-chair by his bedside. The poor old 
man nearly cried with delight and surprise, 
held out both his shaking hands to her, and 
clung tenderly to the bright young daughter. 
Belle sat beside him, holding his hand, ask- 
ing him a hundred questions, kissing his 
wrinkled face and cheeks, and telling him 
all that had happened. Mr. Barly, too, had 
news to give. The fat gentleman down- 
stairs, he told Belle, was no other than 
Anna's old admirer, the doctor, of whom 
mention has been made. He had re-pro- 
posed the day before, and was now sitting 
on the sofa on probation. Fanny's pros- 



pects, *^oo,* soeined satisfttctory. ** She as- 
sures me," said Mr. Barly, "that young 
Ogden is on the point of coming forward. 
An old man like me, my dear, is naturally 
anxious to see his children settled in lifo 
and comfortably provided for. I dont know 
who would be good enough for my Belinda. 
Not that awkward lout of a Griffiths. No, 
no ; we must look out better than that." 

" O papa, if you knew how good and how 
kind he is I " said Belle, with a sudden ri- 
vulsion of feeling; but she broke off ab- 
ruptly, and spoke of something else. 

The other maid, who had already gone to 
bed the night before when Belle arrived at 
the cottage, gave a loud shriek when she 
went into the room next morning and found 
some one asleep in the bed. Belle awoke, 
laughed and explained, and asked her to 
bring up her things. • 

" Bring 'em hup ? " said the girl. " What, 
all them 'ampers that's come by the cart? 
No, miss, that's more than me and ^rtha 
have the strength for. I should crick my 
back if I were to attempt for to do such a 
thing." 

"Hampers,— what hampers ?" Belle asked ; 
but when she went down she found the lit- 
tle passage piled with cases, flowers, and 
game and preserves, and some fine old port 
for Mr. Barly, and some roses for Belle. As 
Belinda came downstairs, in her fresh morn- 
ing dress, Anna, who had been poking about 
and examining the various packages, looked 
up with offended.dignity. 

" I think, considering that I am mistress 
here," said she, " these hampers should 
have been directed to me, instead of to you, 
Belinda. Mr. Griffiths strangely forgets. 
Indeed, I fear that you too are wanting in 
any great sense of ladylike propriety." 

"Prunes, prism, propriety," said Belle, 
gayly. " Never mind, dear Anna; he's sent 
the things for all of us. Mr. Griffiths cer- 
tainly never meant me to drink two dozen 
bottles of port wine in a week." 

"You are evading the question," said 
Anna, " I have been wishing to talk to you 
for some time past, — come into the dining- 
room, If you please." 

It seems almost impossible to believe, and 
yet I cannot help fearing that out of sheer 
spite and envy Anna Barly had even then 
determined that if she could prevent it, 
Belinda should never go back to Castle 
Gardens again, but remain in the cottage. 
The sight of the pretty things which had 
been given her there, all the evidenceH 
which told of the esteem and love In whlcii 
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wal.held, maddened the foolish womop., Lena's handsome fl^e put her teeth on edge, 
m givV no other resjfion tOr ijiQki^ay in When JPsn^ny tumbled over the footstool 
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which she opposed Belinda's return to Mrs. 
Griffiths. ** Her duty is at home," said An- 
na. **I myself shidl be greatly engaged 
with Thomas,** — so she had already learnt 
to call Dr. Robinson. " Fanny also is pre- 
occupied; Belinda must remain.*' 

When Belle demurred and said that for 
the next few weeks she would like to return 
as she had promised, and stay until Mrs. 
Griffiths was suited with another compan- 
ion, Anna*s indignation rose and overpow- 
ered her dignity. Was it ?ier sister who was 
so oblivious of the laws of society, proprie- 
ty, modesty ? Anna fsared that Belinda had 
not reflected upon the strange appearance 
her conduct must have to others, to the 
Ogdens, to them all. What was the secret 
attraction which took her back ? Anna said 
she had rather not inquire, and went on 
with her oration. "Unmaideuly, — not to 
be thought of, — the advice of those whose 
experience might be trusted** — does one 
not know the rigmarole by heart? When 
even the fSather, who had been previously 
talked to, sided with his eldest daughter, 
when Thomas, who was also called into the 
family conclave, nodded his head in an omi- 
nous manner, poor little Belinda, fi'ightened, 
shaken, undecided, almost promised that 
she would do as they desired ; and as she 
promised, the thought of poor Guy*8 grief 
and wistful, haggard face came before her, 
and her poor little heart ached and sank at 
the thought. But not even Belinda, with 
all her courage, could resist the decision of 
so much experience-, or Anna*8 hints and 
innuendoes, or, more insurmountable than 
all the rest, a sudden shyness and conscious- 
ness which had come over the poor little 
maiden, who turned crimson with shame 
and annoyance. 

Belinda had decided as she was told, — 
had done as her conscience bid her, — and 
yet there was but little satisfaction in this 
duty accomplished. For about half an hour 
she went about feeling like a heroine, and 
then without any reason or occasion, it 
seemed to her that the mask had come off 
her face, that she had discovered herself to 
be a traitoress, that she had betrayed and 
abandoned her kindest friends; she called 
herself a selfish, ungrateM wretch, she 
wondered what Guy would think of her; 
she was out of temper, out of spirits, out 
of patience with herself, and the dick of 
the blind swinging in the draft was unen- 
durable. The complacent expression of 



with a playful shriek, to everybody*s sur- 
prise Belinda burst out crying. 

Those few days were endless, slow^ dull, 
unbearable, — every second brought ifs pang 
of regret and discomfort and remoxse. It 
seemed to Belinda that her ears listened, 
her mouth talked, her eyes looked at the 
four walls of the cottage, at the furze on 
the common, at the fkces of her sisters, with 
a sort of mechanical effort. As if she were 
acting her daily life, not living it naturally 
and without effort. Only when she was 
with her &ther did she feel unconstrained ; 
but even then there was an unexpressed re- 
proach in her heart like a dull pain that she 
could not quiet. And so the long days 
lagged. Although Dr. Robinson enlivened 
them with his presence, and the Ogdens 
drove up to carry Fanny off to the happy 
regions of Capulet Square (E. for Elysium 
Anna I think would have docketed the dis- 
trict), to Belinda those days seemed slow, 
and dark, and dim, and almost hopeless at 
times. 

On the day on whjch Belinda was to have 
returned, there came a letter to me telling 
her story plainly enougli. *<I must not 
come back, my dearest Miss Williamson,*' 
she wrote. '* I am going to write t6 Mrs. 
Griffiths and dear, kind Mr. Guy to-morrow 
to tell them so. Auna does not think it is 
right. Papa clings to me and wants me, 
now that both my sisters are going to leave 
him. How often I shall think of you all, — 
of all your goodness to me, of the beautlfUl 
roses, and my dear little room! Do you 
think Mr. Guy would let me take one or two 
bopks as a remembrance — Hume*s JERstory 
of England^ Forteous*s "jSermon^, and Essays 
on Beformf I should like to have some* 
thing to remind me of you all, and to look 
at sometimes, since they say I am not to see 
you all again. Good-by, and thank you and 
Mrs. H. a thousand, thousand times. Your 
ever, ever affectionate Belinda. P. S. 
Might I also ask for that little green vol- 
ume of tiie Ghlden Treasury which is up in 
the tower-room ? ** 

This was what Guy had feared all along. 
Once she was gone, he knew by instinct she 
would never come back. I hardly know 
how it fared with the poor fellow all this 
time. He kept out of our way, and would 
try to escape me ; but once by chance I met 
him, and I was shocked by the change 
which had come over him. I had my own 
opinion, as we all have at times. H. and I 
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had talked it over,— for old women Sf^ 
good for sometiiiiig, after all, and ctta some- 
timea play a sentimental part in life as well 
as y^nng ones. It seemed to us impossible 
{hat Belinda should not relent to so mucfb 
goodness and unselfishness, and come back 
again some day, never to go any more. We 
knew enough of Anna Barly to guess the 
part 8he had played, nor did we despair of 
seeing Belinda among us once more.. But 
some one must help her ; she could not reach 
us unassisted ; and so I told Mrs. Griffiths, 
who had remarked upon her son*s distress 
and altered looks. 

** If you will lend us the carriage,** I said, 
** either H. or I will go over to Dumbleton 
to-morrow, and I doubt not that we shall 
bring her.*' 

H. went. She told me about it after- 
wards. Anna was fortunately absent. Mr. 
Barly was downstairs, and H. was able to 
talk to him a little bit before Belinda came 
down. The poor old man always thought 
as he was told to think, and since his illness 
he was more uncertain and broken than 
ever. He was fUsmayed when H. told him 
in her decided way that he was probably 
sacrificing two people's happiness for life 
by his ill-timed interference. When at last 
Belinda came down, she looked almost as ill 
as Griffiths himself. She rushed into H.'s 
arms with a scream of delight, and eagerly 
asked a hundred questions. ** How were 
they all — what were they all doing ? ** 

H. was very decided. Everybody was 
very ill and wanted Belinda back. " Your 
fl&ther says he can spare you very well," 
said she. *f Why not come back with me 
this afternoon, if only for a time? It is 
your duty,** H. continued, in her dry way. 
*' You should not leave them in this uncer- 
tainty.** 

"Go, my child; pray go," urged Mr. 
Bai'ly. 

And at last Belinda consented shyly, noth- 
ing loth. 

H. began to question her when she had 
got her safe in the can*ia^e. Belinda said 
she had not been well. She could not 
sleep, she said. She had had bad dreams. 
She blushed and confessed that she had 
dreamed of Guy lying dead in the kitchen- 
gurden. She had gone about the house try- 
ing— indeed she had tried — to be cheerfhl 
and busy as usual, but she felt unhappy, un- 
grateful. " Oh, what a foolish girl I am 1 " 
she said. 

All the lights w'ere burning in the little 



tvwB, the west was growing aq^ reflected 
in the r*5^iTili^TK>a^ tc«mbled and shot 
through the shiny waters, and the people 
were out upon the banks, as they crossed 
the bridge again on their way firom Dumble- 
ton. Belle was happier, certainly, but cry- 
ing firom agitation. 

" Have I made him miserable, poor fellow ? 
Oh, I think I shall blame myself all my life," 
said she, covering her face with her hands. 
" O H. I H. I what shaU I do? " 

H. dryly replied that she must be guided 
by circumstances, and, when they reached 
Castle Gardens, kissed her and set her down 
at the great gate, while she herself went 
home in the carriage. 

It was all twilight by this time among the 
roses. Belinda met the gate-keeper, who 
touched his hat and told her his master was 
in the garden ; and so, instead of going into 
the house, she flitted away towards the gar- 
den, crossed the lawns, and went in and 
out among the bowers and trellises looking 
for him, — frightened by her own temerity 
at flrst, gaining courage by degrees. It was 
so still, so sweet, so dark ; the stars were 
coming out in the evening sky, a meteor 
went flashing from east to west, a bat flew 
across her path ; all the scent hung heavy 
in the air. Twice Belinda called out timid- 
ly, " Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Griffiths ! '* but no 
one answered. Then she remembered her 
dream in sudden terror, and hurried into 
the kitchen-garden to the fountain where 
they had parted. 

What had happened? Some one was 
lying on the grass. Was this her dream? 
was it Guy? was he dead? had she killed 
him? Belinda ran up to him, seized his 
hand, and called him Guy — - dear Guy ; and 
Guy, who had fallen asleep ttom very weari- 
ness and sadness of heart, opened his eyes 
to hear himself called by the voice he loved 
best in the world ; while the sweetest eyes, 
full of tender tears, were gazing anxiously 
into his ugly face. Ugly ? Fairy tales have 
told us this at least, that ugliness and dul- 
ness do not exist for those who traly love. 
Had she ever thought him rough, uncouth, 
unlovable ? Ah I she had been blind in those 
days ; she , knew better now. As they 
walked back through the twilight garden 
that night, Guy said humbly, — 

"I shan't do you any credit, Belinda ; I 
can only love you.'* 

''Only !" 

She didn't finish her sentence ; but he un- 
derstood very well what she meant. 
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It is, happily, not only in fkiry tales that 
things sometimes fall out as one could wish, 
that anxieties are allayed, mistakes ex- 
plained away, friends reconciled ; that peo- 
ple inherit large fortunes, or are foand out 
in their nefarious schemes ; that long-lost 
children are discovered disguised in soot; 
that vessels come safely sailiug into port 
atlter the storm ; and that young folks who 
have been faithfhl to one another are mar- 
ried off at last. Some of these young 
couples are not only happily married, but 
they also begin life in pleasant palaces 
tastefhlly decorated, aud with all the latest 
Improvements ; with convenient cupboards, 
bath-rooms, back-staircases, speakiug-tubes, 
lifts Arom one story to another, hot and 
cold water laid on ; while outside lie well- 
kept parks, and gardens, and flower-beds; 
and Arom the muslin-veiled windows they 
can see the sheep browsing, the long, 
shadowy grass, deer starting across the 
sunny glades, swans floating on the rivers, 
and sailing through the lilies and tall lithe 
reeds. There are fi*uit-gardeus, too, where 
great purple plums are sunning on the 
walls, and encumbers lying asleep among 
their cool, dark leaves. There are glass- 
houses where heavy, dropping bunches of 
grapes are hanging, so that one need only 
open one's mouth for them to fall into it all 
ready cooked and sweetened. Sometimes, 
In addition to all these good things, the 
young couple possess all the gracious gifts 
of youth, beauty, gay and amiable disposi- 
tions. Some one said, the other day, that 
it seemed as if Fate scarcely knew what 
she was doing, when she lavished with such 
proftision every gift and delight upon one 
pair of heads, while others were left bald, 
shorn, unheeded, dishevelled, forgotten, 
dishonored. And yet the world would be 
almost too sad to bear, if one did not some- 
times ,8ce happiness somewhere. One 
would scarcely believe in its possible exist- 
ence, if there was nobody young, fortunate, 
prosperous, delighted; nobody to think of 



with satisAiction, and to envy a little. The 
sight of great happiness and prosperity is 
like listening to harmonious music, or look- 
ing at beautiful pictures, at certain times of 
one's life. It seems to suggest possibilities, 
it sets sad folks longiug ; but while they are 
wishing, still, may be, a little reproachfully, 
they realize the existence of what perliaps 
they had doubted before. Tate has been 
hard to them, but there is compensation 
even in this life. They tell themselves, 
" Which of us knows when his turn may 
come?" Happiness is a fact: it does lie 
within some people's grasp. To this or 
that young fairy couple, age, trial, and 
trouble may be in store ; but now at least 
the present is golden ; the innocent delights 
aud triumphs of youth and nature are 
theirs. 

I could not help moralizing a little in this 
way, when we were staying with young 
Lnlworth and his wife the other day, com- 
ing direct ftom the struggling, dull atmos- 
phere of home to the golden placidity of 
Lnlworth farm. They drove us over to 
Cliffe Court, — another oasis, so it seemed to 
me, in the arid plains of life. Cliffe Court 
is a charming, cheerfhl, Italian-looking 
house, standing on a hill in the midst of a 
flery furnace of geraniums and flower-beds. 
*' It belongs to young Sir Charles Richard- 
son. He is six-and-twenty, and the hand- 
somest man in the county," said Frank. 

" Oh, no, Frank; you are joking, surely," 
said Cecilia; and then she stared, and then 
blushed in her odd way. She still stared 
sometimes when she was shy, as she used 
to do before she married. 

So much of her former habits Cecilia had 
also retained, that as the clock struck eight 
o'clock every morning a great, punctual 
breakfast-bell used to ring in the outer hall. 
The dining-room casement was wide open 
upon the beds of roses, the tea was made, 
Cecilia in her crisp white morning dress, 
and with all her wavy bronze hair curling 
about her face, was waiting to pour it out,' 
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the eggs were boiled, the bacon was fHz- 
zling hot upon the plate to a moment ; there 
was no law allowed, not a minate's grace 
for anybody, no matter how lazy. They 
had/ been married a little more than two 
years, and were quite established in their 
country home. I wish I could perform 
some incantation like those of my fiends, 
the foiries, and coi^ure up the old form 
bodily with a magic wave of my pen, or by 
drawing a triangle with a circle through it 
upon the paper — as the enchanters do. 
The most remarkable things about the taxm 
were its curious and beautifbl old chimneys, 
— indeed the whole county of Sussex is 
celebrated for them, and the meanest little 
cottages have noble-looking stacks all 
ornamented, carved, and weather-beaten. 
There were gables also, and stony mullioned 
windows, and ancient steps with rusty rings 
hanging to them, affixed there to fasten the 
bridles of horses that would have run away 
several hundred years ago, if this precau- 
tion had not been taken. And then there 
were storehouses and ricks and bams, all 
piled with the abundance of the harvest. 
The farm-yard was alive with young fowls, 
and cocks and hens, and guinea-hens ; those 
gentle little dowagers went about glistening 
in silver and gray, and Cecilia's geese came 
clamoring to meet her. I can see it all as I 
think about it. The old walls are all carved 
and ornamented, sometimes by art and work 
of man's hand, sometimes by time and 
lovely little natural mosses. House-leeks 
grow in clumps upon the thatch, a pretty 
girl is peeping through a lattice window, 
a door is open while a rush of sweet 
morning scent coines through the shining 
oaken passage from the herb-garden and 
orchard behind. Cows with their soft 
brown eyes and cautious tread are passing 
on their way to a field across the road. A 
white horse waiting by his stable door 
shakes his head and whinnies. 

Frank and Cecilia took us for a "walk after 
breakfast the first morning we came. We 
were taken to the stables first and the cow- 
houses, and then we passed out through 
a gate into a field, and crossing the field we 
got into a copse which skirted it, and so by 
many a lovely little winding path into the 
woods. Young Lulworth took our delight 
and admiration as a personal compliment. 
It was all Lulworth property as far as we 
could see. I thought it must be strangely 
delightftil to be the possessor of such beau- 
tiful hills, mist, sunshine, and shadow, vio- 
let tones, song of birds, and shimmer of 



foliage; but Frank, I believe, looked at his 
future prospects Arom a material point of 
view. ''Ton see it aint the poetic part 
of it which pays," he said. But be appreci- 
ated it nevertheless, for Cecilia came out of 
the woods that morning, all decked out 
with great convolvulus leaves, changed to 
gold, which Frank had gathered as we went 
along and given to her. This year all the 
leaves were turning to such beautifUl colors 
that people remarked upoif it, and said they 
never remembered such a glowing autumn ; 
even the year when Frank came to Dorllcote 
was not to compare to it. Browns and rus- 
set, and bright amber and gold flecks, berries, 
red leaves, a lovely blaze and glitter in the 
woods along the lanes and beyond the fields 
and copses. All the hills were melting with 
lovely color in the clear, warm autumn air, 
and the little nut-wood paths seemed like 
Aladdin's wonderfhl gardens, where pre- 
cious stones hung to the trees. There was a 
twinkle and crisp shimmer, yellow leaves 
and golden light, yellow light and golden 
leaves, red hawthorn, convolvulus-berries, 
hoUy-berries beginning to glow, andheaped- 
up clustering purple blackberries. The 
sloe-berries, or snowy blackthorn firuit, with 
their soft gloom of color, were over, and 
this was the last feast of the year. On the 
trees the apples hung red and bright, the 
pears seemed ready to drop firom their 
branches and walls, the wheat was stacked, 
the sky looked violet behind the yellow 
ricks. A blackbird was singing like a rip- 
ple of water, somebody said. It is hard to 
refVain f^om writing of all of these lovely 
things, though it almost is an impertinence 
to attempt to set them down on paper in 
long lists, like one of Messrs. Rippon and 
Burton's circulars. It seemed sad to be sad 
on such a morning and in such a world, but 
as we were walking along the high-road on 
our way back to the farm, we passed a long, 
pale, melancholy-looking man riding a big 
horse, with a little sweet-flEu^ed creature 
about sixteen who was cantering beside 
him. He took off his hat, the little girl 
kissed her hand as they passed, nodding a 
gay, triumphant nod, and then we watched 
them down the hill, and disappearing at the 
end of the lane. 

'' I am quite glad to see Ella Ashford out 
riding with her father again," said Lulworth, 
holding the garden-gate open for us to pass 
in. 

" Mrs. Ashford called here a day or two 
ago with her daughter," said Cecilia. 
« They're going to stay at the RavenhiU, 
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she told me. I thought Colonel Ashfbrd, 
was gone, too. I suppose he is come back." 

" Of conrse he Is/' said Frank, '* since we 
have Jnst seen him with Ella, and of coarse 
his wife is away for the same reason." 

*< The child has grown yery thin,'* said H. 

'' She has a difficult temper," said Cecilia, 
— who, once she got an idea into her soft, 
silly head, did not easily get rid of it again. 
" She is a great anxiety to poor Mrs. Ash- 
ford. She is very dilTerent, she tells me, to 
Julia and Lisette Gamier, her own daugh- 
ters." 

** I knew them when they were children. 
We used to see a great deal of Mrs. Ashford 
when she was first a widow, and I went to 
her second wedding." 

We were at Paris one year, — ten years 
before the time I am writing of, —and Mrs. 
Gamier lived over us, in a tiny little apart- 
ment. She was very poor, and very grand- 
ly dressed, and she used to come rustling in 
to see us. Bustling is hardly the word, — 
she was much too graceful and womanly a 
person to rastle ; her long silk gowns used 
to ripple and wave and flow away as she 
came and went ; and her beantlfUl eyes used 
to fill with tears as she drank her tea and 
confided her troubles to us. H. never liked 
her; but I must confess to a very kindly 
feeling for the poor, gentle, beautifhl, for- 
lorn young creature, so passionately lament- 
ing the loss she had sustained in Major- 
General Gamier. He had left her very 
badly off, although she was well connected, 
and Lady Jane Peppercome, her cousin, had 
oflbred her and her two little girls a home 
at Ravenhill, she used to tell us in her eplord 
manner. I do not -know why she never 
availed herself of the off'er. She said once 
that she would not be doing Justice to her 
precious little ones, to whom she devoted 
herself with the assistance of an experi- 
enced attendant. My impression is, that 
the little ones used to scrab one another's 
little ugly flEices, and plait one another's 
little light Chinese-looking tails, while the 
experienced attendant laced and dressed 
and adorned, and scented and powdered 
their mamma. She really was a beautiftd 
young woman, and would have looked quite 
charming if she had left herself alone for a 
single instant, but she was always poking. 
She had dark, bright eyes ; she had a lovely 
little arched mouth ; and hands so white, so 
soft, so covered with rings, that one felt 
that it was indeed a privilege when she 
said, ** Oh, how do yon do? " and extended 



two or three gentle, confiding fingers. At 
first she went nowhere except to chnrch, 
and to walk in the retired paths of the Park 
de Mongeau, although she took in Galignani 
and used to read the lists of arrivals. But 
by degrees she began to — chiefly to please 
me, she said — go out a little, to make a few 
acquaintances. One day I was walking 
with her down the Champs Elys^os, when 
she suddenly started and looked up at a 
tall, melancholy-looking gentleman' who 
was passing, and who stared at her very 
hard ; and soon after that it was that she 
began telling me she had determined to 
make an effort for her children's soke, and 
to go a little more Into society . She wanted 
me to take her to Madame de Glrouette's, 
whei*e she heard I was going that evening, 
and where she believed she should meet an 
old friend of hers, whom she particularly 
wished to see again. Would I help her? 
Would I be so very good ? Of coarse I was 
ready to do anything I could. She came 
punctual to her time, all gray moire and 
black lace ; a remise was sent for, and we 
set off, Jogging along the crowded sti*eets, 
with our two lamps lighted, and a surly 
man, in a red waistcoat and an oilskin hat, 
to drive us to the Bue de Lille. All the 
way there, Mrs. Gamier was strange, 
silent, nervous, excited. Her eyes were 
like two shining craters, I thought, when 
we arrived, and as we climbed up the inter- 
minable flights of stairs. I gacssed who 
was the old friend with the gray mustache 
in a minute; a good, well-looking, sick- 
looking man, standing by himself in a cor- 
ner. 

I spent a carious evening, distracted be- 
tween Madame de Glrouette's small talk, to 
which I was supposed to be listening, and 
Mrs. Gamier's murmured conversation with 
her old friend in the comer, to which I was 
vainly endeavoring not to attend. 

" My dear, imagine a bouillon, surmounted 
with little tiny flutings all round the bottom, 
and then three ruch^, alternating with three 
little volantSy with great chqvx at regular 
Intervals; over this a tunic, caught up at 
the side by ajardinUre, a ceinture d la Bdhi** 

" When you left us I was a child, weak, 
foolish, easily frightened and influenced. It 
nearly broke my heart. Look me in the 
face, if you can, and tell me you do not be- 
lieve me," I heard Mrs. Gamier murmuring 
in a low, thrilling whisper. She did not 
mean me to hear it, but she was too ab- 
sorbed in what she was saying to think of 
all the people round about her. 
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**Ah, Ljdia, wbat does it matter now? 
the Mend answered in a sad voice, which 
tonched me somehow. '*We have both 
been wrecked in oar yentnres, and life has 
not much left for either of ns now." 

''It is cut en biaiSf** Madame de Gironette 
went on; ''the pieces which are taken out 
at one end are let in at the other; the effect 
is quite charming, and the economy is im- 
mense." 

"For you, you married the person you 
loved," Lydia Gamier was answering ; " for 
me, out of the wreck, I have at least my 
children, and a remembrance, and a fiiend, 
— is it so? Ah, Henry, have I not at least 
aftiend?" 

" Everybody wants one," said Madame de 
Gironette, concluding Jier conversation, 
" and they cannot be made fast enough to 
supply the demand. I am promised mine 
to wear to-morrow at the opening of the 
salon, but I am afraid that you have no 
chance. How the poor thing is overworked ! 
— her magazin is crowded — I believe she 
will leave it all in charge of her premidre 
demoiselle, and retire to her campogne as 
soon OS the season is over." 

" And you will come and see me, will you 
not? " said the widow, as we went away, 
looking up. I do not know to this day if 
she was acting. I believe, to do her Justice, 
that she was only acting what she really 
felt, as many of us do at times. 

I took Mrs. Gamier home as I had agreed. 
I did not ask auy questions. I met Colonel 
Ashford on the stairs next day, and I was 
not surprised when, about a week after, 
Mrs. Gamier came into the drawing-room 
early one morning, sinking down at my 
feet in a careless attitude, seized my hand, 
and said that she had come for counsel, for 
advice. She had had an offer fl*om a person 
whom she respected, Colonel Ashford, 
whom I might have remarked that night at 
Madame de Girouctte's; would I— would I 
give her my candid opinion; for her chil- 
dren's sake did I not think it would be well 
to think seriously? .... 

" And for your own, too, my dear," said 
I. " Colonel Ashford is in Parliament; he 
is very well off. I believe you will be mak- 
ing an excellent marriage. Accept hiin, by 
all means." 

"Dear fl'iend, since this is your real, 
heartfelt opinion, I value your judgment 
too highly not to act by its dictates. Once, 
years ago, there was thought of this be- 
tween me and Henry. I will now confide 
to you, my heart has never failed ftom its 



early devotion. A crael fate separated us. 
I married. He married. We are brought 
together as by a miracle, but our three chil- 
dren will never know the loss of their 
parents' love," etc. etc. Glance, hand-pres- 
sure, etc. — tears, etc. Then a long, soft, 
irritating kiss. I felt for the first time in 
my life inclined to box her ears. 

The little Gamiers cc^rtaiuly gained by 
the bargain, and the colonel sat down to 
write home to his little daughter, and tell 
her the news. 

Poor little Ella, — I wonder what sort of 
anxieties Mrs. Ashford had caused to her 
before she had been Ella's father's wife a 
year. Miss Ashford made the best of it. 
She was a cheery, happy little creature, 
looking at everything ftom the sunny side, 
adoring her father, running wild out of 
doors, but with an odd tum for house-keep- 
ing, and order and method at home. In- 
deed, for the last two years, ever since she 
was twelve years old, she had kept her 
father's house. Languid, gentle, easily im- 
pressed. Colonel Ashford was quite curi- 
ously infiuenced by this little daughter. She 
could make him come and go, and like and 
dislike. I think it was Ella who sent him 
into Parliament; she could not bear Sir 
Kainham HichardsQp, their next neighbor, 
to be an M. P., and an oracle, while her 
father was only a retired colonel. Her 
ways and her sayings were a strange and 
pretty mixture of childishness and preco- 
ciousness. She would be ordering dinner, 
seeiug that the fires were alight in the study 
and dining-room, writing notes to save 
her father trouble (Colonel Ashford hated 
trouble), in her cramped, crooked, girlish 
hand; the next minute she was, perhaps, 
fiying, agile-footed, round and round the 
old hall, skipping up and down the oak 
stairs, laughing out like a child as she 
played with her puppy, and dangled a little 
ball of string under his black nose. Puff, 
with a youthful bark, would seize the ball 
and go scuttling down the corridors with 
his prize, while Ella pursued him with her 
quick flying feet. She could sing charm- 
ingly, with a clear, true, piping Toicc, like a 
bird's, and she used to dance to her own 
singing in the prettiest way imaginable. 
Her dancing was really remarkable; she 
had the most beautiful feet aud hands, and 
as she seesawed in time, still singing and 
moving in rhythm, any one seeing her could 
not fail to have been struck by the weird- 
like little accomplishment. Some girls have 
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a passion for dancing; boys have a hun- 
dred other ways and means of giving vent 
to their activity and exercising their youth- 
fhl limbs, and putting out their eager young 
strength; but girls have no such chances; 
they are condemned to walk through life for 
the most part quietly, soberly,^ putting a 
curb on the life and vitality which is in 
them. They long to throw it out, they 
would like to have wings to fly like a bird, 
and so they dance sometimes with all their 
hearts and might and energy. People rarely 
talk of the poetry of dancing, but there is 
something in it of the real inspiration of 
art. The music plays, the heart beats time, 
the movements flow as naturally as the 
branches of a tree go waving in the wind. . . . 

One day a naughty boy, who had run 
away, for a lark, tvom his tutor and his 
school-room at Cliife, hard by, and who was 
hiding in a ditch, happened to see Ella alone 
in a field. She was looking up at the sky, 
and down at the pretty scarlet and white 
pimpernels, and listening to the birds. Sud- 
denly she felt so strong and so light, and as 
if she must Jump about a little, she was so 
happy ; and so she did, shaking her pretty 
golden mane, waving her poppies high over 
head, and singing higher and higher, like 
one of the larks that were floating in mid 
air. The naughty boy was much fi*ightened, 
and firmly believed that he had seen a fairy. 

<' She was all in white,'* he said after- 
wards, in an aggrieved tone of voice. 
" She'd no hat, or anything, — she bounded 
six foot into the air. You never saw any- 
thing like it." 

Master Richardson's guilty conscience 
had something to do with his alarm. When 
his ftrleud made a few facetious inquiries he 
answered quite sulkily, '* Black pudden? 
she offered me no pudden or anything else. 
I only wish you had been there, that's all, 
then you'd believe a fellow when he says a 
thing, instead of always chaffing." 

Ella gave up her dancing after the new 
wife came to Ash Place. It was all so dif< 
fercnt. She was not allowed any more to 
run out in the fields alone. She supposed 
it was very nice having two young compan- 
ions like Lisette and Julia; and, at first, in 
her kindly way, the child did the honors of 
her own home, showed them the way which 
Jed to her rabbits, her most secret bird's 
nest, the old ivy-grown smugglers' hole in 
the hollow. Lisette and Julia went trotting 
about in their frill trousers and Chinese tails 
of hair, examining everything, making their 
calculations, saying nothing, taking it all in. 



Poor little Ella was rather puzzled, and 
could not make them out. Meantime her 
new mother was gracefUUy wandering over 
the house on her husband's arm, and stand- 
ing in attitudes, admiring the view from 
the windows, and asking gentle little indif- 
ferent questions, to all of which Colonel Ash- 
ford replied, unsuspectingly enough. 

'' And so you give the child an allowance. 
Is she not very young for one ? And is this 
Ella's room ? How prettily it is ftimishcd ! " 

" She did it aU herself," said her father, 
smiling. <' Look at her rocking-horse, and 
her dolls' house, and her tidy little arrange- 
ments." 

The house-keeping books were in a little 
pile on the table ; a very saspicious-looking 
doll was lying on the bed, so were a pile 
of towels, half marked, but neatly folded ; 
there was a bird singing in a cage, a squir- 
rel, a little aged dog — PafiTs grandmother 
— asleep on a cushion, some sea-anemones 
in a glass, gaping with their horrid mouths ; 
strings of birds' eggs were suspended, and 
whips were hanging up on the walls. There 
was a great bunch of fiowers in the window, 
and a long daisy-chain fastened up in fes- 
toons round the gloss ; and then on the toi- 
let-table there were one or two valuable 
trinkets set out in their little cases. 

" Dear me I " said Mrs. Ashford, " is it not 
a pity to leave such temptation in the way 
of the servants? Little careless thing! — 
had I not better keep them for her, Henry? 
They are very beautlftil." And Mrs. Ash- 
ford softly collected Ella's treasures in her 
long white hands. 

"Ella has some very valuable things," 
Colonel Ashford said. **She keeps them 
locked up in a strong box, I believe ; yes, 
there it is in the comer." 

<*It had much better come into my 
closet," Mrs. Ashford said. '* Oh, how 
heavy I Come here, strong-arm, and help 
me." Colonel Ashford obediently took up 
the box as he was bid. 

" And I think I may as well finish marking 
the dusters," said Mrs. Ashford, looking 
round the room as she collected them all 
in her apron. '* The books, of course, are 
now my duty. I think Ella will not be 
sorry to be relieved of her cores. Do you 
know, dear, I think I am glad, for her soke, 
that you morried me, as well as for my own. 
I think she has had too much put upon her, 
is a little too decided, too prononcee for one 
so young. One would not wish to see her 
grow up before the time. Let them remain 
young and careless while they can, Heuiy." 
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So when Ella came back to mark the 
dusters that she had been hemming, becaose 
Mrs. Milton was in a harry for thep, and 
the honsemaid hod hart her eye, they were 
gone, and so were her neat little books that 
she had taken such pride in» and had been 
winding np to give to Mrs. Ashford to keep 
in fhtare ; so was her pretty coral necklace 
that she wore of an evening, and her pearls 
with the diamond clasp, and her beautiftil 
clear carbancle brooch that she was so fond 
of, and her little gold-dasp bracelet. Al- 
though Eliza and Sasan had lived with them 
all her life long, tJiey hod never taken her 
things, poor Ella thought, a little bitter- 
ly. *'Qaite nnsaitable at your age, dear- 
est," Mrs. Ashford murmured, kissing her 
fondly. 

And Ella never got them back any more. 
Many and many other things there were sh,e 
never got back, poor child. Ah me ! treas- 
ures dearer to her than the pretty coral 
necklace and the gold-clasp bracelet, — lib- 
erty, confidence, the tender atmosphere of 
admiring love in which she had alwajrs 
lived, the first place in her father's heart. 
That should never be hers again some one 
had determined. 

The only excuse for Mrs. Ashford is that 
she was very much in love with her hus- 
band, and so selfishly attached to him that 
she grudged the very care and devotion 
which little Ella had spent upon her fiither 
all these years past. Every firesh proof of 
thought and depth of feeling in snch a child- 
ish little creature hurt and vexed the other 
woman. Ella must be taught her place, 
this lady determined, not in so many words. 
Alas! if we could always set our evil 
thoughts and schemes to work, it would 
perhaps be well with us, and better far than 
drifting, unconscious and imwarned, into 
nameless evil, unowned to one's self, scarcely 
recognized. 

And so the years went by. Julia and Li- 
sette grew up into two great, tall, fashion- 
able, bouncing young ladles. They pierced 
their ears, turned up their pigtails, and 
dressed very elegantly. Lisette used to 
wear a coral necklace ; Julia was partial to 
a clear carbuncle brooch her mother gave 
her. Little Ella, too, grew up like a little 
green plant springing ap through the mild 
spring rains and the summer sunshine, 
taller and prettier and sadder every year. 
And yet perhaps it was as well, after all, 
that early in life she had to learn to be con- 
tent with a very little share of its bounties. 
She might have been spoiled and over-in- 



dulged if things had gone on as they began, 
if nothing had ever thwarted her, and if all 
her life she had had her own Tf ay . She was 
a bright, smiling little thing, for all her 
worries, with a sweet little face. Indeed, 
her beauty was so remarkable, and her 
manner so simple and charming, that Julia 
and Lisette, who were a year or two her 
elders, used to complain to their mother 
that nobody ever noticed them when Ella 
was by. Lady Jane Peppercome, their own 
cousin, was always noticing her, and actu- 
ally gave her a potato off her own plate the 
other day. 

** I fear she is a very forward, designing 
girl. I shall not think of taking her out in 
Loudon, this year," Mrs. Ashford said with 
some asperity; *<nor shall I allow her to 
appear at our cr6quet party next week. 
She is for too youug to be brought out." 

So Ella was desired to remain in her own 
room on this occasion. She nearly cried, 
poor little thing, but what could she do? 
Her father was away; and when he came 
back, Mrs. Ashford would be sure to explain 
ever3rthlng to him. Mrs. Ashford had ex- 
plained life in so strangely ingenious a man- 
ner that he had got to see it in a very topsy- 
turvy f)Eushion. Some things she had ex- 
plained away altogether, some she had dis- 
torted and twisted; poor little Ella had 
been explained and explained, until there 
was scarcely aujrthing of her left at all. 
Poor child! she sometimes used to think 
she had not a single friend in the world ; but 
she would chide herself for such fistncies, -— 
it must be fancy. Her fother loved her as 
much as ever; but he was engrossed by 
business, and it was not to be expected he 
should show what he felt before Julia and 
Lisette, who might be hurt. And then Ella 
would put all her drawers in order, or sew 
a seam, or go out and pull up a bedftil of 
weeds, to chose such morbid flftncies out of 
lier mind. 

Lady Jane Peppercome, of whom mention 
has already been made, had two houses, one 
in Onslow Square, another at Hampstead. 
She was very rich ; she had never married, 
and was consequently far more sentimental 
than ladies of her standing usually are. She 
was a flighty old lady, and lived sometimes 
at one house, sometimes at the other, some- 
times at hotels here and there, as the fancy 
seized her. She was very kind as well as 
flighty, and was constantly doing generous 
things, and trying to help any one who 
seemed to be in trouble, or who appeared 
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to wish for oDythiDg she had it in her power 
to grant. 

So when Mrs. Ashford said, "O Lady 
Jane, pity me I My husband says he can- 
not aflTord to take ine to town this year. I 
should so like to go, for the dear girls' sake, 
of course, — " Lady Jane gave a little gmnt, 
and said, "I will lend yon my house in 
Onslow Square, if you like, — that is, if you 
keep my room ready for me in case I want 
to come up at any time. But I dare say you 
won't care for such an unfashionable quarter 
of the world." 

**0 Lady Jane, how exceedingly kind! 
how very delightfhl and unexpected I " cried 
Mrs. Ashford, who had been hoping for it 
all the time, and who hastened to communi- 
cate the news to Lisette and Julia. 

** I shall want a regular outfit, mamma," 
said Julia, who was fond of dress. ** Per- 
haps we shall meet young Mr. Blchardson 
in town." 

** I sball be snapped up directly by some 
one, I expect," said Lisette, who was very 
vain, and thought herself irresistible. 

*« Am I to come, too? " asked £lla, timidly, 
from the other cud of the room, looking up 
firom her sewing. 

** I do not know," replied her stepmother, 
curtly, aud Ella sighed a little wistfUlly, 
and went on stitching. 

<*At what age shall you let me come 
out?" she presently asked, shyly. 

'* When you are fit to be trusted in the 
world, and have cured your unruly temper," 
said Mra. Asbford. Ella's eyes filled with 
tears, and she blushed up ; but her fhther 
came into the room, and she smiled througli 
her tears, and thought to herself that since 
her temper was so bad, she had better be- 
gin to rule it that very instant 

It is a bright May morning after a night 
of rain ; and, although this is London and 
not the country any more, Onslow Square 
looks bi ight and clean. Lady Jane has had 
tbe house smartly done up; clean chintz, 
striped blinds, a balcony full of mignonette. 
She has kept two little rooms for herself 
aud her maid ; but all the rest of the house 
is at the Ashfords' disposal. Everybody is 
satisfied, and Ella is enciianted with her lit- 
tle room upstairs. Mrs. Ashford is making 
lists of visits aud dinner-parties aud milli- 
ner's addresses. Lisette is lookiug out of 
the window at some carriages which are 
passing ; the children and nurses are sitting 
under the trees in the square ; Julia is look- 
ing at herself in the glass, and practising 
2 



her court curtseys ; and Ella is in the back- 
room, arranging a great heap of books in a 
book-case. ** I should so like to go to the 
palace, mamma," she says, and looking up 
with a smudgy face, for the books were all 
dirty and covered with dust. "Do you 
thii^ there will be room for me ? " 

ISUa had no proper pride, as it is called, 
and always used to take it for granted she 
was wanted, and that some accident pre- 
vented her trom going with the others. <* I 
am sorry there is no room for you, Ella," 
said Mrs. Ashford, in her deep voice. "* I 
have asked Mr. Richardson to come with us, 
and if he fails, I promised to call for the 
Countess Bricabrac. Pray, if you do not 
care for walkiug in the square this after- 
noon, see that my maid puts my things 
properly hway in the cupboards, as well as 
Julia's and lisettc's, aud help her to fold 
the'dresses, because itLs impossible for one 
person to manage these long trains un- 
assisted." 

"Very well," said Ella, cheerfdlly. "I 
hope you will have a pleasant day. now 
nice it must be to be going ! " 

**I wish you would learn not to wish for 
everything aud anything that you happen to 
hear about, Ella," said Mrs. Ashford. " If 
you hear any vbitors coming, go away, for 
I cannot allow you to be seen in this dirty 
state." 

"There's a ring," said Ella, gathering 
some of the books together. " Good-by." 

Young Mr* Blchardson, who was an- 
nounced immediately after, passed a pretty 
maid-servant, carrying a great pile of folios, 
upon the stairs. She looked so little fitted 
for the task that he involuntarily stopped 
and said, "Can I assist you?" The litUe 
maid smiled, and shook her head, without 
speaking. " What a charming little creat- 
ure I " thought Mr. Blchardson. lie came 
to say that he and his ft'icnd. Jack Pretty- 
man, werC' going to ride down together, 
and would Join the ladies at tbe Palace. 

" We are to pick Colonel Ashford up at 
his club," Mi's. Ashford said, " and Madame 
de Bricabrac. I shall count upon you 
theil." And the young ladies waved him 
gracious au revoirs ft'om the balcony. 

"Oh! don't you ll|:e white waistcoats, 
Julia?" said Lisette, as she watched him 
down tbe street. • 

They are gone. Ella went up to help 
with the dresses, but presently the maid 
said in her rude way that she must go down 
to dinner, and she could not have anybody 
messing the things about while she was 
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awaj. Carter hated haviug a "spy** set 
OTcr her, as she called Miss Ashford. The 
poor little spy went back to the draw- 
ing-room. She was too melancholy and 
oat of spirits to dress herself and go out. 
Her &ce was still smudgy, and she had 
cried a little over Llsette's pink tarlatane. 
Her heart sank down, down, down. She 
did so long for a little ftin and delight, and 
laoghter and happiness. She knew her 
fiithcr would say, "Where is Ella?** and 
her mother would answer, " I really cannot 
account for Ella's fancies! Oh, she was 
«ulky this morning again. I cannot manage 
her strange tempers.** 

The poor child chanced to see her shabby 
fiice and frock and tiear-stained cheeks in 
one of the tall glasses over the gilt tables. 
It was very slUy, but the woebegone little 
ftce touched her so ; she was so sorry for it 
that all of a sadden she burst out sob, sob, 
•Ob, crying. " Oh, how nice it must be to be 
loved and cherished, and very happy I ** she 
thought. " Oh, I could be so good if they 
trould only love me I ** She could not bear 
to think more directly of her father's 
change of feeling. She sat down on the 
floor, as she had a way of doing, all in a 
little heap, staring at the empty grate. The 
Are had burnt out, and no one had thought 
of relighting it. Por a few minutes her 
tears overflowed, and she cried and cried in 
two rivulets down her black Uttle face. 
She thought how forlorn she was, what a 
dull life she lead, how alone she lived; 
such a rush of regret and misery over- 
powered her, that she hid her foce Jn her 
liands, unconscious of anything else but her 
own sadness. . . . 

She did not hear the bell ring, nor a car* 
rlage stop, nor Lady Jane's footsteps. She 
came across the room and stood looking at 
her. " Why, my dear little creature, what 
Is the matter?" said the old lady at last. 
"Crying? don't you know it is very 
naughty to cry, no matter how bad things 
are? Are they all gone — are you all 
alone?" 

Ella jumped up, quite startled, blushed, 
^'iped her tears in a smudge. "I thought 
nobody would see me cry," she said, "for 
they are all gone to the Crystal Palace.*' 

" And did they leave you behind quite by 
yourself? " the old lady asked. 

" They were so sorry they had no room 
for me," said good-natured little Ella. She 
could not bear to hear people blamed. 
"They had promised Madame de Brica- 
brac.*' 



"Is that aU?" said Lady Jane, In her 
kind, imperious way. " Why, I have driven 
in from Hampstead on purpose to go there 
too. There*8 a great flower-show to-day, 
and you know I am a flrst-rate gardener. 
I*ve brought up a great hamper of things. 
Put on your bonnet, wash your face, and 
come along directly. I*ve plenty of room. 
Who is that talking in that rude way? ** for 
at that iubtant Carter called out from the 
drawing-room door, without looking in, — 

" Now then, Miss Ella, you can come and 
help me fold them dresses. I*m in a hurry.** 

Carter was much discomposed when Lady 
Jane appeared, irate, dignified. 

" Go upstairs directly, and do not forget 
yourself again," said the old lady. 

" Oh, I think I ought to go and fold up 
the dresses I " said Ella, hesitating, flushing, 
blushing, and looking more than grateM. 
" How very, very kind of you to think of 
me I Pm afraid they wouldn't — I'm afraid 
I have no bonnet. Oh, thank you, I — 
but — ** 

" Nonsense, child,*' said Lady Jane ; " my 
maid shall help that woman. Here," ring- 
ing the bell violently, to the footman, — 
" what have you done with the hamper I 
brought up? Let me see It unpacked here 
immediately. Can't trust those people, my 
dear, — always see to everything myself." 

All sorts of delicious things, scents, 
colors, spring-flowers, and vegetables came 
out of the hamper in delightfbl conftision. 
It was a hamper fhll of treasures, — sweet, 
bright, delicious-tasted, — asparagus, daflb- 
dUlies, bluebells, salads, cauliflowers, hot- 
house flowers, cowslips from the fields, 
azalias. Ella's natty little fingers arranged 
them all about the room in plates and in 
vases so perfectly and so quickly, that old 
Lady Jane cried out in admiration, — 

"Why, you would be a first-rate girl, 
if you didn't cry. Here, you John, get 
some bowls and trays for the vegetables, 
green peas, strawberries ; and oh, here's a 
cucumber and a nice little early pumpkin I 
I had it forced, my dear. Your stepmother 
tells me she is passionately fond of pump- 
kins. Here, John, take all this down to the 
cook ; tell her to put it in a cool larder, and 
order the carriage and horses round directly. 
Now then," to Ella, briskly, " go and put 
your things on, and come along with me. 
ril roake matters straight. I always do. 
There, go directly. I cau't have the horses 
kept. Katon, my coachman, is terrible if 
he is kept waiting, — frightens me to death 
by his driving when he is put out." 
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Ella did not hesitate a moment longer; 
8be roshed upstairs ; her little feet flew as 
they used to do formerly. She came down 
in a minate, panting, rapturous, with shining 
hair and a bright face, in her very best Sun- 
day frock, doak, and hat. Shabby enough 
they were, bnt she was too happy, too ex- 
cited, to think about the deficiencies in her 
toUet. 

** Dear me, this will never do, I see," said 
the old lady, looking at her disapprovingly; 
but she smiled so kindly as she spoke, that 
Ella was not a bit fHghtened. 

« Indeed, I have no other," she said. 

"John," cried the old lady, " where is my 
maid? Desire her to come and speak to 
me directly. Now then, sir I " 

All her servants knew her ways much Ibo 
well not io fty at her commands.' A maid 
appeared as if by magic. 

"Now, Batter, be quick; get that blue 
and silver bemouse of mine fh>m the box 
upstairs, — it will look very nice ; and a pair 
of gray kid gloves. Batter; and let me see, 
my dear, you wouldn't look well in a brocade. 
No, that gray satin skirt. Batter; her own 
white bodice will do, and we can buy a bon- 
net as we go along. Now, quick ; am I to 
be kept waiting all day? " 

Ella in a moment found herself trans- 
formed somehow into the most magnificent 
lady she had seen for many a day. It was 
like a dream, she could hardly believe it; 
she saw herself move majestically, sweep- 
ing in silken robes across the very same 
pier-glass, where a few minutes before she 
had looked at the wretched little, mels^- 
choly creature, crying with a dirfy fisuse, 
and watched the sad tears flowing. . . . 

"Now then — now then," cried I-ady 
Jane, who was always saying " Now then," 
and urging people on, — " where's my page 
— are the outriders there? They are all 
workhouse boys, my dear ; they come to me 
as thin and starved as church mice, and 
then I fatten them up and get 'em situa- 
tions. I always go with outriders. One's 
obliged to keep up a certain dignity in these 
Chartist days — universal reform — suflhige 
— vote by ballot. I've no patience with 
Mr. Gladstone, and it all rests with us to 
keep ourselves well aloof. Get in, get in ! 
Drive to Sydenham, if you please." 

Lady Jane's manners entirely changed 
when she spoke to Baton. And it is a fSLCi 
that coachmen ftom their tall boxes rule 
with a very high hand, and most ladies 
tremble before them. Baton looked very 



alarming in his wig, with his shoe-buckles 
and great red ikce. 

What a fedry tale it was ! There was lit- 
tle Ella sitting in this lovely chariot, gallop- 
ing down the Brompton Boad, with all the 
little boys cheering and hurrahing ; and the 
little outriders clattering on ahead, and the 
old lady sitting bolt upright as pleased as 
Punch. She really had been going to 
Sydenham ; but I think if she had not, she 
would have set off instantly, if she thought 
she would make anybody happy by so 
doing. They stopped at a shop in the 
Brompton 'Boad — the wondering shop- 
woman came out. 

"A white bonnet, if you please," said 
Lady Jane. "That will do very well. 
Here, child, put it on, and mind you don't 
crease the strings." And then away and 
away they went once more through the 
town, the squares, over the bridges. They 
saw the ships and steamers coming down 
the silver Thames, but the carriage never 
stopped: the outriders paid the tolls and 
clattered on ahead. They rolled along 
pleasant country lanes and fields, villas and 
country-houses, road-side inns and pedes- 
trians, and crawling carts and carriages. At 
the end of three-quarters of an hour, during 
which it seemed to Ella as if the whole gay 
corUge had been flying through the air, they 
suddenly stopped at last, at the great gates 
of a Crystal Palace blazing in the sun and 
standing on a hill. A crowd was looking 
on. All sorts of grand people were driving 
up in their carriages ; splendid ladies were 
passing in. Two gentlemen in white waist- 
coats were dismounting firom their horses 
just' as Ella and Lady Jane were arriving. 
They rushed up to the carriage-door, and 
helped them to the ground. 

"And pray, sir, who are you?" said Lady 
Jane, as soon as she was safely deposited 
on her two little flat feet, with the funny 
old-fashioned shoes. 

The youDg man colored up and bowed. 
"You dont remember me. Lady Jane," he 
said. "Charles Bichardson— I have had 
the honor of meeting you at Ash Place, and 
at CUfl'e, my uncle's house. This is my 
firiend Mr. Prettyman." 

" This is Mr. Bichardson, my dear Ella, 
and that is Mr. Prettyman. Tell them to 
come back in a couple of hotlrs" (to the 
page), " and desire Baton to see that the 
horses have a feed. Now then — yes — give 
her your arm, and you are going to take 
me ? — very well," to the other white waist- 
coat; and so they went into the palace. 
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What are young princes like nowadays? 
Do tliey wear diamond aigrettes, swords at 
tlielr sides, top-boots, and little short cloaks 
over one shoulder? The only approach to 
romance that I can sec is the flower in 
their buttbn-hole, and the nice little mus- 
taches and curly beards in which they de- 
light. But all the same besides the flower 
In the button, there is also, I think, a 
possible flower of sentiment still growing 
in the soft hearts of princes in these days, 
as in th^ old days long, long ago. 

Charles Richardson was a short, ugly 
little man, very gentleman-like, and well 
dressed. He was the next heir to a baron- 
etcy; he had a pale fliceand a snub nose, 
and such a flue estate In prospect, — Cliffe 
Court its name was, —that I do not wonder 
at Miss Lisette's admiration for him. As 
for Ella, she tliought how kind he had been 
on the stairs that morning; she thought 
what a bright, genial smile he had. How 
charming he looked I she said to herself; no, 
Jiever, never^ had she dreamed of any one so 
nice. She was quite — more than satisfied ; 
no prince in romance would have seemed to 
Jier what this one was, there actually walk- 
ing beside her. As for Richardson himself, 
it was a case of love at first sight. He had 
seen many thousand young ladles in the 
last few years, bat not one of them to com- 
pare with this sweet-faced, ingenuous, 
tender, bright little creature. He oflfered 
lier his arm, and led her along. 

Ella observed thatiho said a few words to 
hlsft-lcnd; she little guessed their purport. 
"You go first," he whispered, "and if you 
see the Ashlbrds, get out of the way. I 
should have to walk with those girls, and 
my heart is here transfixed forever." . . 
" Where have I seen you before ? " he went 
on, talking to Ella, as they roamed through 
tlic beautiful courts and gardens, among 
fountains and flowers, and rare objects of 
art. " Forgive me for asking you, but I 
must have met you somewhere long ago, 
and have never forgotten you. I am 
haunted by your ftwe." Ella was too much 
ashamed to tell him where and how It was 
they had met that very morning. She re- 
membered him perfectly, but she thought 
he would rush away and leave her, If she 
told him that the untidy little scrub upon 
the stairs had been herself. And she was 
so happy ; music playing, flowers blooming, 
the great wonderAil fairy palace, flashing 
over head; the kind, clever, deMghtflil 
young man to escort her; the gay company, 
the glitter, the perfUme, the statucsi the 



interesting figures of Indians, the dear, 
dear, kind Lady Jane to look tp.for sym- 
pathy and for good-humored little nods of 
encouragement. She had never been so 
happy ; she had never known what a wonder 
the palace might be. Her heart was so fUll. 
It was all so lovely, so inconceivably bcau- 
tlM and delightful, that she was nearly 
tipsy with delight ; her head turned for an 
instant, and she clung to young Richard- 
son's protecting arm. 

"Are you fiiint— are you ill? ** he said, 
anxiously. 

"Oh, no!" said Ella; "it's only that 
everything is so beautiful; it Is almost 
more than I can bear. I — I am not often 
so happy ; oh, it is so charming ! I do not 
think anything could be so delightful In all 
tho world." She looked herself so charm- 
ing and unconscious as she spoke, looking 
up with her beautiful face out of her white 
bonnet, that tho young fellow felt as if he 
must propose to her, then and there, ofi*- 
hand, on the very spot; and at the instant 
he looked up passionately — O horror ! — he 
caught sight of the Ashfords, mother, 
daughters, Madame de Bricabrac, all in a 
row, coming right down upon them. 

" Prettyman, this way to the right," cried 
little Richardson, desperately: and Pretty- 
man, who was a good-natured fellow, said, 
" This way, please. Lady Jane ; there's some 
people we want to avoid over there." 

" I'm sure it was," Lisette said. " I knew 
the color of his waistcoat. Who could he 
have been walking with, I wonder? " 

"Some lady of rank, evidently," said 
Julia. "l' think they went up into the 
gallery in search of us." 

" Let us go into the gallery, dears," said 

Mrs. Ashford, and away they trudged. , 
• . . . • •*• • 

The young men and their companions had 
gone into the Tropics, and meanwhile were 
sitting under a spreading palm-tree, eating 
pink ices; while the music played and 
played more delightfully, and all tho air 
was fUll of flowers and waltzes, of delight, 
of sentiment. To youug Richardson the 
whole palace, was Ella in eveiything, in 
every sound, and flower, and fountain; to 
Ella, young Richardson seemed an enor- 
mous giant, and his kind little twinkling 
eyes' were shining all round her. 

Poor dear I she was so little used to being 
happy, her happiness almost overpowered 
her. 

" Are you going to the ball at Guildhall, 
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to-morrow?" Mr. Bichftrdson was saying 
to his anknown princess. "How shall I 
erer meet joa again? will yon not tell me 
yoorname? Bot — " 

" I wonder what o'clock it is, and where 
yoor moiher can be, Ella,** said Lady Jane. 

It's Tery odd we have not met." 
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** I can't imagine where they can hare hid 
themselves," said Jnlia, very crossly, fh>m 
the gallery overhead. 

'* I'm 80 tired, and Fm ready to drop," 
said Miss Lisette. 

'* Oh, let us sit," groaned Madame de Brica- 
brac " I can walk no more ; what does it 
matter if we do not find yonr firieuds? " 

" If we take oar places at the door," said 
Lisette, '* we shall be sore to catch them as 
they pass." 
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Perhaps I may be able to go to the ball," 
said the princess, donbtfhlly. "I — I dont 
know." Lady Jane made believe not to be 
listening. The voices in the gallery passed 
on. Lady Jane having finished her ice, 
pulled ont her little watch, and gave a 
scream of terror. ** Heavens I my time is 
up," she said. " Baton will frighten me 
oat of my wits, driving home. Come, child, 
come — come — come. Make haste — thank 
these gentlemen for their escort," and she 
went skarrying along, a ftmny little acUve 
figure, followed by the breathless young 
people. They got to the door at last, where 
Baton was waiting, looking veiy ferocious. 
" Oh, good-by," said pUa. "Thank yon so 
much," as Bichardson helped her into the 
chariot. 

" And you will not forget me? " he said, 
in a low voice. " I shall not need any name 
to remember you by." 

" My name is Ella," she answered, blush- 
ing, and driving off; and then Ella fiung her 
arms round Lady Jane, and began to cry 
again, and said, " Oh, I have been so hap- 
py I so happy I How good, good of you to 
make me so happy I Oh, thank you, dear 
Lady Jane I " 

The others came back an hour after them, 
looking extremely cross, and were much 
surprised to find Lady Jane in the draw- 
ing-room. "I am not going back till 
Wednesday," said the old lady, " I've sev- 
eral things to do in 'town. . • • Well, 
have you had a pleasant day?" 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Ashford, plairf- 
tively. "The colonel deserted us; we 
didn't find our young men till just as we 
WQre coming away. We are all veiy tired, 



and want some supper. Some of your de- 
licious Aruit, Lady Jane." 

" Oh, dear, how tired I am I " said Julia. 

" Poor Bichardson was in very bad spir- 
its," said Lisette. 

" What a place it is fbr losing one anoth- 
er," said old Lady Jane. " I took Ella there 
this afternoon, and though I looked about I 
couldn't see yon anywhere." 

" £Ua I " cried the other girls, astonished ; 
"was sAs there?" . . . But they were too 
much afiraid of Lady Jane to object more 
openjy. 

That evening, after the others left the 
room, as Ella wad pouring out the tea, she 
summoned up courage to ask whether she 
might go to the ball at Guildhall with the 
others next evening. "Pray, pray, please 
take me," she implored. Mrs. Ashford 
looked up amazed at her audacity. 

PoorlitUeEllal refhsed, scorned, snubbed, 
wounded, ' pained, and disappointed. She 
finished pouring out the tea in silence, 
while a Dew bitter, scalding tears dropped 
ftom her eyes into the teacups. Colonel 
Ashford drank some of them, and asked fbr 
more sugar to put into his cup. 

"There, never mind," he said, kindly. 
He felt vexed with his wifB, and sorry for 
the child; but he was, as usual, too weak to 
interfere. " You know you are too young 
to go into the world, Ella. When your sis- 
ters are mmrried, then your turn will come." 

Alas! would it ever come? The day's 
delight had given her a longing for more ; 
and now she felt the beautiftil, glittering 
vision was only a vision, and over already : 
the c}oud-capped towers, the gorgeous pal- 
ace ; and the charming prince himself, — was 
he a vision too? Ah I it was too sad to 
think of. Presently Lisette and Julia came 
back : they hod been upstairs to see about 
their dresses. 

" I shall wear my bird-of-paradise, and 
my yellow tarlatane," said Lisette ; " gold 
and pui*ple is such a lovely contrast." 

" Goberthas sent me a lovely thing," said 
Julia; "tricolor flounces all the way up-— 
she has so much taste." 

Good old Lady Jane asked her maid next 
morning if any dress was being got ready 
for Miss Ella. Hearing that she was not 
going, and that no preparations were being 
made, she despatched Batter on a secret 
mission, and ordered her carriage at nine 
o'clock that evening. She went out herself 
soon after breakfast in a hired brougham, 
dispensing with the outriders for once. 
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EUa was hard at work an day for her sis- 
ters : her little fingers qniUed, fluted, firilled, 
pleated, pinned, tacked the trimmings on 
their dresses more dexterously than any 
dressmaker or maid-serrant could do. 8he 
looked so pretty, so kind, and so tired, so 
wistfhl, as she came to help them to dress, 
that Lisette was quite touched and said, — 
" WeU, Ella, I shouldn't wonder if, after I 
am snapped up, you were to get hold of a 
husband some day. " I dare say some people 
might think you nice-looking.** 

"Oh, do you think so really, Lisette?" 
said Ella, quite pleased; and then faltering, 
•* Do you think . . . . Shall you see Mr. 
Richardson?" 

" Of course I shall," said Lisette. *«He 
was talking great nonsense yesterday after 
we found him ; saying that he had met with 
perfection at last — very devoted alto- 
gether; scarcely spoke to me at all; but 
that is the greatest proof of deyotfon, you 
know. I know what he meant very well. 
I shouldn't be at all surprised if he was to 
propose to-night. I don't know whether I 
shall have him. I'm always afkraid of being 
thrown away," said Lisette, looking over 
her shoulder at her train. 

Ella longed to send a message, a greeting 
of some sort, to Lisette's adorer. Oh, how 
she envied her! what would she not have 
given to be going too? .... 

"What! are not you dressing, child?" 
said Lady Jane, coming into the rpom. 
'' Are they again obliged to call for Madame 
deBricabrac? I had looked up a pair of 
shoe-buckles for you in case you went ; but 
keep them all the same ; they only waAt a 
little rubbing up." 

" Oh, thank you; how pretty they are! 
how kind you are to me I" said Ella, sadly. 
"I — I — am not going." And she burst 
out crying. 

It was Just dreadAil not to go ; the poor 
child had had a great draught of delight the 
day before, and she was aching and sicken- 
ing for more, and longing with a passion of 
longing which is only known to very young 
people — she looked quite worn and pale 
through her tears. 

"Rub up your shoe-buckles, — that will 
distract you," said the old lady, kindly. 
" They are worth a great deal of money, 
though they ard only paste; and if you 
peep in my room you will find a little pair 
of slippers to wear them with. I hope they 
will fit. I could hardly get any small 
enough for you." They were the loveliest 
little white satin slippers, with satin heels, 



all embroidered with glass beads ; but small 
as they were, they were a little loose, only 
Ella took care not to say so, as she tried 
them on. 

We all know what is coming, though lit- 
tle Ella had no idea .of it. The ball was at 
Guildhall, one of the grandest and gayest 
that ever was given in the city of London. 
It was in honor of the beautiftil young Prin* 
cess who had Just landed on our shores. 
Princes, ambassadors, nobles, stars, orders 
and garters and decorations, were to be 
present; all the grandest, gayest, richest, 
happiest people in the country, all the most 
beautiftd ladies and Jewels and flowers, 
were to be there to do homage to the peer- 
less young bride. The Ashfords had no 
sooner started, than Lady Jane, who had 
been very mysterious all day, and never 
told any one that she had been to the city 
to procure two enormous golden tickets 
which were up in her bedroom, now came, 
smiling very benevolently, into the drawing- 
room. Little Ella was standing out in the 
balcony with, her pale face and all her hair 
tumbling down her back. She had been too 
busy to put it up, and now she was only 
thinking of the ball, and picturing the dear 
little, ugly, disappointed teu^e of Prince 
Bichardson, when he should look about 
everywhere for her in vain, while she was 
standing hopelessly gazing after the reced- 
ing carriage. 

** Well, my dear, have you rubbed up the 
shoe-buckles? That is right," said the old 
lady. " Now come quick into my room and 
see some of my cosjuring." 

Conjuring! It was the most beautiftil 
white net dress, Arothed and frothed up to 
the waist, and looped up with long grasses. 
The conjuring was her own dear old pearl 
necklace with the diamond clasp, and a dia- 
mond star for her hair. It was a bunch of 
grasses and delicate white azalias for a 
head-dress, and over all 4;he Aroth a great 
veil of flowing white net. The child opened 
her violet eyes, gasped, screamed, and be- 
gan dancing about the room like a mad 
thing. Jumping, boyjidlng, clapping her 
hands, all so softly and gayly, and yet so 
lightly, in such an ecstasy of delight, that 
Lady Jane felt she was more than rewarded. 

"Ah! there she is at last!" cried Mr. 
Richardson, who was turning carefhlly 
round and round with the energetic Lisette. 

" What do you mean? " said Lisette. 

Can you fancy her amazement when she 
looked round and saw Ella appearing in her 
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snow and sanlight dress, looking so beanti- 
fi'l that everybody tamed to wonder at her 
and to admire? As for Ella, she saw no 
one, nothing, — she was looking np and 
down, and right and left, for the kind little 
pale plain fiice which she wanted. 

"Excuse me one minute. Miss Lisette," 
said Mr. lUchardson, leaving poor Lisfette 
planted in the middle of the room, and rosh- 
ing forward. 

*< Are you engaged," Ella heard a breath- 
less voice saying In her ear, '* for the next 
three, six, twenty dances? I am so de- 
lighted you have come! I thought you 
were never coming." 

Julia had no partner at all, and was stand- 
ing close by the entrance with her mother. 
They were both astounded at the appari- 
tion. Krs. Ashford came forward to make 
sure that her eyes were not deceiving her. 
Could it be ? Yes, — no, —yes, it was Ella. 
She flicked her fan indignantly into an al- 
derman's eye, and looked so fierce that the 
child began to tremble. 

'* Please forgive me, mamma," said Ella, 
piteously. 

** Forgive you I never," said Mrs. Ashford, 
indignant. ** What does ' all this mean, 
pray ? " she continued. *< Lady Jane, I really 
must — " and then she stopped, partly be- 
cause she was so angry she could scarcely 
speak, and parjily because she could not 
afford to quarrel with Lady Jane until the 
season was over. 

"You really must forgive me, dear Lydla," 
said Lady Jane. " She wanted to come so 
much, I could not resist bringing her." 

Weber's inspiriting last waltz was being 
played. The people and music went wav- 
ing to and tro like the waves of the sea; 
sudden sharp notes of exceeding sweetness 
sounded, and, at the sound, the figures all 
swayed in harmony. The feet kept unseen 
measure to the music; the harmonious 
rhythm thrilled and controlled them all. 
The music was like an enchantement, which 
kept them moving and swaying in circles, 
and in delightful subjection. Lassitude, 
sadness, disappointment, Ella's alarm, — all 
melted away for the time ; pulses beat, and 
the dancers seesawed to the measure. 

All that evening, young Bichardson 
danced with Ella, and with no one else. 
They scarcely knew how the time went. 
It was a fairy world. They were flying and 
swimming in melody, — the i^iry hours 
went by to music, in light, deligbtflil com- 
panionship. Ella did not care for. Mrs. 
Ashford's darkening looks, for anything 



that might happen; she was so happy in 
the moment, she almost forgot to look for 
Lady Jane's sympathetic glance. 

" You must meet me in the ladies' cloak- 
room, punctually at half-past eleven," her 
patroness had whispered to her. "I can- 
not keep Raton, with his bad cough, out 
after twelve o'clock. Mind you are punc- 
tual, for I have promised not to keep him 
waiting." 

" Yes, yes, dear Lady Jane,"sald Ella; and 
away she danced again to the music. And 
time went on, and Julia had no partners ; 
and Colonel Ashford came up to his wife, 
saying, " Fm so glad you arranged for Ella 
too. How nice she is looking I What is the 
matter with Julia; why don't she dance?" 
Tumty, tumty, tumty, went the instru- 
ments. And meanwhile Mr. Richardson 
was saying, " Your dancing puts me in 
mind of a taXvj I once saw in a fleld at CllfiTe 
long ago. Nobody would ever believe me, 
but I did see one." 

"A fairy I what was she like?" asked 
Ella. 

" She was very like you," said Mr. Richard- 
son, laughing. " I do believe it toas you, and 
that was the time when I saw you before." 

" No, it was not," said Ella, blushing, and 
feeling she ought to confess. " I will tell 
you," she said, "if you will promise to 
dance one more dance with me, after you 
know. Only one." 

"Then you, too, remember," he cried, 
eagerly. "One more dance? Twenty, — 
forever and ever. Ah, you must know, you 
must guess the feeling in my heart ! " 

" Listen, first," said Ella, trembling very 
much, and waltzing on very slowly. "It 
was only the other day — " The clock 
struck three-quarters. 

" Ella, I am going," said Lady Jane, tap- 
ping her on the shoulder. "Come along, 
my dear." 

" One word I " cried Richardson, eagerly. 

" Y'ou can stay with your mother if you 
like," the old lady went on, preoccupied, — 
she was thinking of her coachman's ire; 
" but I advise you to come with me." 

" Oh, pray, pray stay ! " said young Rich- 
ardson. "Where is your mother? Let me 
go and ask her 1 " 

"You had better go yourself, Ella," said 
old Lady Jane. " Will you give me your 
arm to the door, Mr. Richardson? " 

Ella went up to Mrs. Ashford — she was 
bold with happiness to-night — and made 
her request. "Stay with me? certainly 
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not ; it is <iiiite out of the question. Yon do 
me great honor,** said the lady, laaghlDg 
sarcastically. ''Lady Jane brought you, 
Lady Jane must take you back," said tlie 
step-mother. " Follow your chaperoue if 
you please ; I have no room for you in my 
brougham. Go directly, miss I " said Mrs. 
Ashford, so savagely that the poor child 
was quite frightened, and set off running 
after the other two. She would have 
caught them up, but at that instant, Lisette 
— who had at last secured a partner — came 
waltzing up in such a violent, angry way, 
that she bumped right up against the litUe 
flying maiden, and nearly knocked her down. 
Ella gave a low cry of pain. They had trod- 
den on her foot roughly ; they had wounded 
her; her little satin slipper had come off. 
Poor Ella stooped and tried to pull at the 
slipper, but other couples came surging up, 
and she was alone, and frightened, and 
obliged to shufBe a little way out of the 
crowd before she could get it on. The poor 
little ft'lghtened thing thought she never 
should get through the crowd. She made 
the best of her woy to the cloak-room, — it 
seemed to her as if she had been hours get- 
ting there. At last she reached it, only to 
see, to her dismay, as she went in at one 
door, the other two going out of another a 
long, way off I She called, but they did not 
hear her ; and at the same moment St. Paul's 
great olock began slowly to strike twelve. 
"My cloak, my cloak, — anything, please," 
she cried in great agitation and anxiety; 
and a stupid, bewildered maid hastily threw 
a shabby old shawl over her shoulders, — 
it belonged to some assistant in the place. 
Little Ella, more and more frightened, 
pulled it up as she huriied along the blocked 
passages and corridors all lined with red 
and thronged with people. They all stared 
at her in surprise as she flew along. Pres- 
ently her net tunic caught in a doorway 
and tore into a long ragged slired which 
trailed after her. In her agitation her comb 
fell out of her hair, — she looked all scared 
and frightened, — nobody would have recog- 
nized the beautiful triumphal princess of 
half an hour before. She heard the link- 
men calling, " Peppercorne's carriage stops 
the way ! " and she hurried faster and faster 
down the endless passages and steps, and 
at last, just as she got to the doorway, — O 
horror I she saw the carriage and outriders 
going gleaming off in the moonlight, while 
everything else looked black, dark, and ter- 
rible. 
"Stop, stop, please stop!" cried little 



Ella, rushing out into the street througli 
the amazed footmen and linkmen. " Stop! 
stop I" she cried, flying past R1chard<ion 
himself, who could hardly believe his eyes. 
Raton only whipped his horses, and Ella 
saw them disappearing into gloom in the 
distance in a sort of agony of despair. She 
was excited beyond measure, and exag- 
gerated all her feelings. What was to be 
done? Go back? That was impossible. 
Walk home? She did not know her way. 
Was it fl&ncy ? — was not somebody follow- 
ing he;r? She felt quite desperate in the 
moonlight and darkness. At that instant it 
seemed to her like a fairy chariot coming to 
her rescue, when a cabman, who was slowly 
passing, stopped and said, " Cab, mum?" 

"Yes I oh, yes! To Onslow Square 1" 
cried Ella, Jumping in and shutting the door 
in delight and relief. She drove off Just as 
the bewildered little Richardson, who had 
followed her, reached the spot. He came 
up in time only to see the cab drive off, and 
to pick up something which was lying 
shining on the pavement. It was one of 
the' diamond buckles which had fallen from 
her shoe as she jumped In. This little dia- 
mond buckle might, perhaps, have led to 
I^er identification, if young Richardson had 
not taken the precaution of ascertaining 
from old Lady Jane, Ella's name and ad- 
dress. 

He sent a servant next morning with a little 
parcel, and a note to Inquire whether one of 
the ladies had lost what was enclosed, and 
whether Colonel Ashford would see him at 
one o'clock on businesfs. 

" Dear me, what a pretty little buckle ! " 
said Lisette, trying it on ber large, fiat foot. 
" It looks very nice, don't it, Julia ? I think 
I guess — don't you ? — what he Is coming 
for. I shall say * No.* " 

" It's too small for you* It would do bet- 
ter for me," said Julia, contemplating hor 
own long slipper, embellished with the dia- 
monds. "It Is not ours. We must send 
It back, I suppose." 

" A shoebuckle," said Ella, coming in 
from the kitchen, where she had been su- 
perintending preserves in her little brown 
frock. "Let me see it. Oh, how glad I 
am ! it is mine. Look here I " and she pulled 
the fellow out of her pocket. " Lady Jane 
gave them to me." 

And so the prince arrived before luncheon, 
and was closeted with Colonel Ashford, who 
gladly gave his consent to what he wanted. 
And when Mrs. Ashford began to explain 
things to him, as was her way, he did not 
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listen to a single woi*d slie said. He was so 
absorbed wondering when Ella was coming 
into the room. He thought once he heard 
a little nistle on the stairs oatside, and 
he Jumped up and rushed to the door. It 
was Ella, sure enough, in her shabby UtUe 
gown. Then he knew where and when he 
had seen her before. 

" Ella, why 'did you run away from me 
last night ? " he said. * * You ^ee I have fol- 
lowed you after all." 

8 



They were so good, so happy, so devoted 
to one another, that even Lisette and Julia 
relented. Dear little couple I good luck go 
with them, happiness, content, and plenty. 
There was something quite touching in 
their youth, tenderness, and simplicity, and, 
as they drove off in their carriage for the 
honeymoon, Lady Jane flung the very iden- 
tical satin slipper after them which Ella 
should have lost at the ball. 



Loring's Rail^?vray Novels. 

Edmund Yatea^ brilliant Novels. 



BROKEN TO HARNESS. 

NMkt Paper Cofen. Price, 76 eto. HandBome Cloth. Friee, S1.76. 

"A rare old Bn^^ish story, piquant, raey, and pathetic; ftiU of actlTe lUb, eneigetfe 
expreeelon, and nice diaoeminent. 

Sarbara (the yoang lady that wae * Broken to Ilameai,') glorious In spite of flkults, 
floerts before as with her miotic grace, half bhuned, half pitied. 

And strangest, truest, and best drawn character of all, rare Kate Mellon, the Horse 

Trainer, ill-bred, but noble, loring and great-hearted, whom we honor more the flurther we 

read, who becomes more of an actuality at every page; who, in death, was so brave 

and kind. 
It will be a long while beibre another book so full of good things will appear.^ 



RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. llandsome Cloth. Price, S1.75. 

**JBdmund Yates may now be ranked among the first writers of fiction of the age. 
* Broken to Harness * was one of the most original and natural stories of modem fictton; 
and ' Running the Gauntlet,* in many respects, is a stronger and better book. 

The last interriew of Sir Lawrence Alsager and Lady Mitford, where ' Love and Duty* 
are discussed, is one of the fineH ehaptera we ever re<id" 

THE FORLORN HOPE, 

Meat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

*' We have no hedtation in recor^ng our opinion, that the lant of Mr. Bdmund Tates^ 
woriu of fiction contains more good work, and e^ves higher promise of ftiture aohieTements 
than any of his other novels. Prose fiction seldom gives anything more truthAil or more. 
deUcately touched, than Mr. Yates^ picture of the closing intercourse of Dr. Wilmot with 
Madeline.**— J:;OJf2>OJV^ ATHENJEUM. 



LORDS AND LADIES. 

By the Author of "Margaret and her Bridesmaids," *' Queen of the County.** 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cents. 
** 'Lords and Ladies* is one of the most ohamiing books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and the value of tlie moral of the 
stoiy, will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and the humor of its style, and tlie 
ingenuity of its construction."— ZOKI>ON POUT. 



MOODS. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 CtB. 

A story of great beauty and power, »nd one that provokes a great many discussions. 
Two chapters in It have uo equal in modem fiction— "A Sail up Uie Biver,"— 
" A Golden Wedding at a Country Farm-House.* 



>f 



THE ROUA PASS; 

OPj Englishmen in tlie Highland$. 

By Erick Mackenzie. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

» 

"It is seldom tliat we have to notice so good a novel as the * RouA Pass.' The 

story is well contrived and well told; the incidents are natural and varied; several of 

the characters are skilftilly drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerftU, and 

original. The Highland scenery, in which the plot is laid, is described with truth and 

fbeling— with a command of lanjsuage which leaves a vivid impression.*'— 5a<ur(fay 
Review. 




JUDGE NOT : or Hester Powers' Girlhood. 

A BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Handiome Cloth binding. Price, $1.00. 
In the lovely English village of " West Oakland/* a costly monument bearing thbi 
inscripUon, "JUDGE NOT," arresU the attention and excites the curiosity of 
every summer tourist Hester Powers,— a village beauty,— is the heroine, %nd this 
striking monument, with its simple yet eloquent inq^pfcion, is the atonement made 
by her high-bom companion, for the hasty Judgment that crushed her. 



IKTO THE LIGHT: or The Jewess. 

Handsome Cloth binding. Price, |1.7S. 

'* A good, old-fhshioned story book, the sort of book which delighted us in the 
days of *The Lamplighter.' The lifb it portrays is pure, romantic, intellectual. The 
story is based on the progress of the heroine, — 'Naomi,' a lovely Jewess,— lh>m the 
shadows of Judaism, * into the light' of Christianity. Such a history must result in 
a book of deep religious sentiment, and high moral tone. There Is nothing tr<uhy 
about it, but every mother will be glad to see it in her daughter's hands, sure that it 
will conduce to her moral and religious development. The author writes with great 
ease and readiness, and shows much discernment. The plot is not excitingly intri- 
cate ; the story develops no morbid state of feeling, but is animated and entertaining. 
It is one of the best books issued since ' The Gayworthys.' 

" ' INTO THE LIQHT,* is calcuUted to awaken the highest aspirations, to cherish 
a love for all that is noble, and to imbue the minds of Young Ladies with a due sense 
of lifb's importance, and best alms. No trashy Novel, but a healthy story, an at- 
tractive Christmas gift to young or old, sure to lift their thoughts to high themes, and 
give correct views of life and duty. The author Ih a lady of rare attainments, and, 
judging by this production, wields her pen with deep earnestness and true Christian 
feeling." — E.M. 



MILLY, or The Hidden Cross : 

A Story of School-Girl Life. 

Handsome Cloth binding Price, $1.50. 

Soarding-Sehool Jjife is a delightftil theme to read about ; Ibr who does not 
love to coi^ure up tiie Joys and txials, successes and defeats, loves and hates, and more 
than ^1, the lasting mendships which onlv death can sever, that grew out of the Ibw 
eventful years tliey passed at a boarding-school? 

In this book we have a perfbct photographic picture of a bevy of lovely, positive 
girls, enthusiastic. Jolly, hating and loving each other and their teachers— Jealous, 
cliquish, true to their fhvorites, preparing ana participating in a closing examination and 
public exhibition. The picture is perfbct. MUly, the heroine of this book, is a noble 
character, pure, lovely, religious,- a leader. She wore a "hidden cross," which was 
once, through anger and Jealousy of one of her comnanions, rudely exposed and Jeered 
at, wounding her to the quick. * She bore a <* hiduen cross " unknown to all, even to 
her widoweiTmother, till in death's cold clasp she revealed it, and through the " Cross" 
she won immortal glory, leaving behind her a memory so sweet, an influence that no 
one of her companions ever forgot. Hers was a short but eventfol life. 

Bvery school-girl in the land should Vead this k>vely book. 



HELM FORD : A Story for Young Ladies. 

By Horatio Algeb, Jr. 
Handsome Cloth binding. Price, SI 50. 

Alger has a great reputation as a writer of Boys' books, and now he has given us a 
•romantic story, illustrating the Ticissltudes of fortune in New York City, by which our 
heroine, *" Helen Ford," is raised from senteel poverty to great wealth. We make her ac- 
quaintance as the mainstay of her brcMLen-down fitther— an Inventor— follow her through 
tiie dark days till she secures a position as Ballad Sin^r at one of the prominent Theatres. 

The book ends with her '•'■ Fatewell to the jS^g^," as the wealthy heiress of a *' Fifth 
Avenue MilUonare." HowaHthisHs accomplished, you most read for yourself, — this we 
can say — strange^' tilings have Iiappened ! 



Loring's Tales of the Day. 



**A cliarming Story 9 that deligMfully uses up a leisure liourJ^ 
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By MISS THACKERAY. 



Author of <* Beauty ami the Beast. 
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Loring's Railway Novels. 



TWICE LOST. 

Neat Paper Coven. Price, 76 Cents. 
** A Tery remarkftble VoveL It to imetotible. Altogether, ft>r iiiidiieM, tbr 
ncineie, fiyr caltiTatioii, tat a spirited plot, and rapid, skilfVil developinent, thto 
book bas not Its eqnaL**^ BOSTON POST, 

LINNETS TRIAL. 

By the Author of « Twice liost" Meat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

Thto story opens in a spirited manner, with a scene in an English railway carriage; 
Linnet to one of those noble beings who through thick and thin, stands by her 
husband, and has her reward. With todies it to a great Ikvorite. 

A lost" LOVE. 

By ASBTOBD OWBK.— With a Portrait—Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 
A rery beautUU and touching story, fhll of grace and genius,— striking and original, 
a real picture of Woman's lilb. Its deep, pure sentiment, and admlFable style, will 
win for it a tosting place in English tictiun. 

HUNTED TO DEATH: 

A Story of Love and AdvefUure on both Continents* 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

^to to a si^cy, wide>awake, rollicking story of fUn and ail venture, all for love: and 

the hero, Capt George, ftt>m the moment he steps on board the packet sliip at 

Liverpool, tiU hto arriviU at New York-«t the **8t. Nicholas"— in Saratoga— at the 

St Charles,*' in New Orleans,— in Australia,- at the Opera House in Paris,— home 

to England,— has your undivided attention. 

SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 

By Ansa Bialb. 
Neat Paper Coven. Price, 76 eto. 

One of the most sterUng Noveb of the day. 

The ehaiaeter of *^ JeMe '' to one of the nobtost in all fiction. She reminds us, at once, 
of ** Gertie," in ** The Lamplighter," although she to &r mors healthy in character. She 
to almost perfect; one of the serene and holy souls, bom angeto, we have all seen once, at 
least in our lives, not too perfect to have been actual. 

The ehaiaeter of **Anna," the type of '*fttscination," to drawn, with singularly fine 
touches. The whoto life and effect of the book to as serene as a summer sunset; and the 
sweet seal of ** Jeede *' to bright and beautifol as the golden ray ihat glinto across the 
tondscape, at the tost moment before the glosmiog, one of those rays wfatoh make a new 
heaven and a new earth. 



MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 

By " SiLTEitPEN," (Miss Eliza Meteyard.) Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cto. 

A work of great power and vigor, perhaps the best as yet produced by a woman's pen. 

" As a wh(Me, for beauty of style and diction, and passionate earnestness^ eflbctlve 

contrasts, dtotinctness of plot, uiuty and completeness, we think tlito novel unrivalled." 

PIQUE: A Tale of the English Aristocracy. 

16 th edition. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 
*' Pique " to a very remarkable novel. Its well-laid plot,— well-sustained Interest, 




refined and cultivated mind. 
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Loring's Railway Novels. 

Edmund Yates* brilliant Novels. 
BROKEN TO HARNESS. 

Nf«t Paper Cofen. Pric«, 76 eC«. HandMine Cloth. Priee, tl.76. 

"A rare old BngliBh ifeory, piquant, raejr, and pathoUe; taVL of actire life, eneiietie 
•xprenlon, and nice diioeniment. 

.Barbara (the young lady that wai * Broken to IIame«,*) glorioiu In spite of fkolts, 
floata before ob with her miotic grace, half blamed, half pitied. 

And strangest, truest, and best drawn character of all, rare Kate Uellon, the Horse 

Trainer, ill-bred, bat noble, loring and great-hearted, whom we honor more the fkrther we 

read, who becomes more of an aetnallty at every page; who, in death, was so brave 

and kind. 
It will be a long while before another book so fall of good things will appear.** 



RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

Neat Paper Oovers. Price, 75 Cts. Handsome Cloth. Price, S1.75. 

"JBdmand Yates may now be ranked among the first writers of fiction of the ags. 
* Broken to Harness' was one of the most orii^nal and natural stories of modem fiction; 
and ' Raiming the Gauntlet,' in many respects, is a stronger and better book. 

The last Interriew of Sir Lawrence Alsager and Lady Mitford, where * Lo?e and Buty* 
are discussed, is one of the finest chapters we ever read" 

THE FORLORN HOPE, 

Meat Paper CoTcrs. Price, 76 Cts. 

** We have no hesitation in recording our opinion, that the last of Mr. Bdmund Yates's 
works of fiction contains more good work, and gives higher promise of future achicTements 
than any of his other norels. Prose fiction seldom gives anything more truthftil or more, 
delicately touched, than Mr. Yates^ picture of the dosing intercourse of Dr. Wilmot with 
Madeline." — rONIH>N ATHBNJE UM, 



LORDS AND LADIES. 

By the Author of "Margaret and her Bridesmaids," " Queen of the County." 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cents. 
'* 'Lords and Ladies' is one <^ the most charming books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and the value of the moral of the 
stoiy, will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and the humor of its style, and the 
Ingenuity of its construction.'*— ZOKI>ON POH T. 



MOODS. 

By Louisa M. Alcott. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

A story of great beauty and power, and one that provokes a great many diflcussious. 
Two chapters in it have no equal in modem fiction— "A Sail up the Biver,'*— 
"A Gk)lden Wedding at a Country Farm-House.*' 

THE ROUA PASS; 

Or J Englishmen in tits HigMand9. 

By Ebick Mackekzib. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

"It is seldom tliat we have to notice so good a novel as the ' RouA Pass.' The 

story is well contrived and well told; the incidents are natural and varied; several of 

the characters are skilftilly drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, and 

original. The Highland scenery, in which the plot is laid, is described with truth and 

foeling— with a command of language which leaves a vivid impression." — Saturday 
Review. 



Loring's New Books. 



JUDGE NOT : or Hester Powers' Girllioofl. 

A BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Handsome Cloth binding. Price, $1.60. 

In the loTely English Tillage of ** West Oakland/* a costly monament bearing this 
insa-iption, *' JUDGE NOT," arrests the attention and excites the cariosity of 
every summer tonrist. Hester Powers,— a village beanty,— is the heroine, %nd this 
striking monument, with its simple yet eloquent inqpription, is the atonement made 
by her high-bom companion, for the hasty judgment that crashed her. 



imo THE LIGHT : or The Jewess. 

Handsome Cloth binding. Price, $1.75. 

** A good, old-fkshioned story book, the sort of book which delighted as in the 
days of * The Lamplighter.' The life it portrays is pare, romantic, intellectual. The 
story is based on the progress of the heroine, — * Naomi,' a lovely Jewess,— from the 
shadows of Judaism, * into tlie light' of Christianity. Such a history must result in 
a book of deep religious sentiment, and high moral tone. There is nothing trcuhy 
about it, but every mother will be glad to see it in her daughter's hands, sure that it 
win conduce to her moral and religious development. The author writes with great 
ease and readiness, and shows much discernment. The plot is not excitingly intri- 
cate ; the story develoi>s no morbid state of feeling, but is animated and entertaining. 
It is one of tlie best books issued since * The Gayworthys.' 

" • INTO THE LIGHT,' is calcuUted to awaken the highest aspirations, to cherish 
a love for all that is noble, and to imbue the minds of Young Ladies with a due sense 
of li(b*8 importance, and best aims. JVo trashy Novel, but a healthy story, an at- 
tractive Christmas gift to young or old, sure to lift their thoughts to high themes, and 
give correct views of life and duty. The author is a lady ot rare attainments, and, 
judging by this production, wields her pen with deep earnestness and true Christian 
ibeling." — E. M. 



HILLY, or The Hidden Cross : 

A Story of School-Girl Life. 

Handsome Cloth binding Price, |1.60. 

Soarding" School Jjife is a delightftil theme to read about ; fbr who does not 
love to conjure up the joys and trials, successes and defeats, loves and hates, and more 
than all, the lasting friendships which onlv death can sever, that grew out of thelbw 
eventful years they passed at a boanling-scnool? 

In thiiB book we have a perfect photographic picture of a bevy of lovely, positive 
girls, enthusiastic, jolly, hating and lovins each other and their teachers— jealous, 
cliquish, true to their fhvorites, preparing ana participating in a closing examination and 
public exhibition. The picture is perfbct. MUly, the heroine of this book, is a noble 
character, pure, lovely, religious, — a leader. She wore a "hidden cross," which was 
(mce, tlirough anger and jealousy of one of her companions, rudely exposed and jeered 
at, wounding her to the quick. She bore a " hidden cross " unknown to all, even to 
her widoweu mother, till in death's cold clasp she revealed it, and through the " Cross" 
she won immortal glory, leaving behind her a memory so sweet, an influence that no 
one of her companions ever forgot. Hers was a short but eventfUl life. 

Every school-girl in the land should ^ead this lovely book. 



HELM FORD : A Story for Young Ladies. 

By Horatio Aloer, Jr. 
Handsome Oloth binding. Price, SI 50. 

Alger has a great reputation as a writer of Boys' books, and now he has given us a 
•romantic story, illustratlDg the Ticijssltudes of fortune in New York City, by which our 
hercrihe, *" Helen Ford,*^ is raised from genteel poverty to great wealth. We make her ac- 
quaintance as the mainstay of her bnucen-down fitther— an Inventor— follow her through 
tiie dark days till she secures a position as Ballad Sin^r at one of the prominent Theatres. 

The book ends with her *' Farfwell to the Staget" as the wealthy heiress of a *' Fifth 
Avenue Millionare." HowaHthisHs accomplished, you most read for yourself, — this we 
can 8a,y~-8tranffev things have liappened ! 



Lorin^'s Tales of the Day. 



**A cliarming Stari/f that delightfully uses up a leisure hour.** 



XcXIf wit 




RED SIDINi; HOOD. 



By MISS THACKERAY. 

Autlior of " Beauty ami the Beast" 




LORING, Publisher 



BOSTON. 
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PRTCIS, IS CENTS. 



Loring's Railway Novels. 



TWICE LOST. 



Neat Paper CoTert. Price, 76 Cents. 

"A rerj remarkable VorelL It to irreatotible. Altogether, ft>r spiotneM, Ibr 
radnesB, for cnltiyatkm, Ibr a spirited plot, and rapid, skUfVil deTelopment, thto 
book has not Its eqxud,**^ BOSTON POST, 



LINNETS TRIAL 

By the Author of <* Twice liost*' Meat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

Thto story opens in a spirited manner, with a scene in an English railway carriage; 
Linnet to one of those noble beings who through thick and thin, stands by her 
husband, and has her reward. With buUes it to a great Ikvorite. 

A lost" LOVE. 

By ASBTOBD OWBK.— With a Portrait— Neat Paper Co?ers. Price, 76 Cts. 

A rery beantilhl and touching story, fhll of grace and genius,— striking and original, 
a real picture of Woman's lilb. Its deep, pure sentiment, and admirable style, will 
win for it a lasting place in Kngltoh tietiun. 

HUNTED TO DEATH: 

A Story of Love and Adventure on both Continents* 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

This to a si^cy, wide>awake, rollicking story of fUn and ail venture, all for love: and 
the hero. Gapt George, ftt>m the moment he steps on board the packet ship at 
Idverpobl, tiU hto arrival at New York-«t the **8t. Nicholas"— in Samtoga— at the 
'*St Charles,** in New Orleans,— in Australia,— at the Opera House in Paris,— home 
to England,- has your undivided attention. 

SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 

By Ansa Bials. 
Neat Paper Covns. Price, 76 efci. 

One of the most steriing Noveb of the day. 

The eharaeter of '* JeMe " to one of the noblest In all fiction. She rsminda us, at once, 
of <* Gertie," in '* The Lamplighter," although she to &r mors healthy in eharaeter. She 
to almost perfbct; one of the serene and holy souls, bom angeto, we have all seen onoe, at 
least in our lives, not too perfect to have been aetual. 

The eharaeter of **Anna," the type of "fttscinatlon," to drawn, with singularly fine 
touches. The whoto life and effect of the book to as serene as a summer sunset; and the 
sweet soul of **Jesato" to bright and beautiAil as the golden ray ihat alints across the 
landscape, at the tost moment before the gloaming, one of those rays whtoh make a new 
heaven and a new earth. 



MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 

By '* SiLTEitPEK,'* (Miss Eliza Meteyard.) Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 

A work of tfreat power and vigor, perhaps the best as yet produced by a woman's pen. 

" As a wh(Me, for beauty of style and diction, and passionate earnestness; effective 

contrasts, dtotinctness of plot, unity and completeness, we think thto novel unrivalled." 

PIQUE: A Tale of the English Aristocracy, 

16 th edition. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 76 Cts. 
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I. 



Thbbb is something sad in most pretty 
stories, in most l07ely strains, in the ten- 
derest affections and friendships ; bat trag- 
edy is a different thing from the indefinable 
feeling which lifts us beyond to-day, into 
that dear and hacppj region where oar dear- 
est loves, and plays, and dreams are to be 
foand eyen in childish times. Poor little 
Bed Biding Hood, with bright eyes glancing 
from her scarlet caplet, has been monmed 
by generations of children ; bat thoagh they 
pity her, and lament her sad Date, she is no 
Duniliar playmate and companion. That 
terrible wolf with the fiery eyes, glaring 
throngh the brashwood, haants them from 
the yery beginning of the story ; — it is too 
sad, too horrible, and they hastily tarn the 
leaves and fly to other and better loved com- 
panions, with whose troables they sympa- 
thize, for they are batpassing woes, and they 
know that brighter times are in store. For the 
poor little maiden at the well, for dear Cin- 
derella, for Boe-brother and little sister, 
wandering throagh the glades of the fbrest, 
and Snowwhite and her sylvan coart of 
kindly woodland dwarfli, — all these belong 
to the sweet and gentle region where bean- 
tlfol. Calm sans shine after the storm, amid 
fair landscapes, and gardens, and palaces. 
Even we elders sympathize with the chil- 
dren in this feeling, althongh we are more 
or less hardened by time, and have oor- 
selves, wandering in the midway of llf)e, met 
with wolves roving throagh the forest, — 
wolves from whose crael claws, alas! no 
father's or mother's love can protect as, and 
against whose wiles all warnings except 
those of oar own experience are vain. And 
these wolves devour little boys as well as 
little girls and pats of batter. 

This is no place to write of some stories, 
so sad and so hopeless that they can scarcely 
be spoken ; although good old Ferrault, in 
his simple way, to some poor Bed Biding 
Hoods straying from the path, utters a word 



of warning rhyme at the end of the old 
French edition. Some stories are too sad ; 
others too trifling. The sketch which I have 
in my mind is no terrible tragedy, but a silly 
Uttle tale, so foolish and trivial that if it 
were not that it comes in its place with the 
others, I should scarcely attempt to repeat 
it. I met all the personages by chance at 
Fontainebleau only the other day. 

The wolf was playing the fiddle under 
Little Bed Biding Hood's window. Little 
Bed Biding Hood was peeping from behind 
her cotton curtains. Bdmy (that was the 
wolfs Christian name) could see the little 
balls bobbing, and guessed that she was 
there. He played on louder than ever, 
dragging his bow with long, sobbing chords 
across his fiddle-strings, and as he played a 
foiry palace arose at his bidding, more beau- 
tlltil than the real old palace across the 
Flace that we had come to see. The Mry 
palace arose story upon Story, lovely to look 
upon, enchanted, — a palace of art, with gal- 
leries, and terraces, and belvederes, and 
orauge-flowers scenting the air, and fra- 
grant blossoms fldling in snow-showers, and 
fountains of life murmuring and turning 
marble to gold as they flowed. Bed Biding^ 
Hood from behind her cotton curtains, and 
B^my, her cousin, outside in the court-yard, 
were the only two inhabitants of this won- 
derftil building. They were alone in it to- 
gether, fiir away in that world of which I 
have been speaking, at a long, long distance 
from the every-day all round about them, 
though the cook of the hotel was standing 
at his kitchen-door, and the stable-boy was 
grinning at B6my's elbow, and H. and I, 
who had arrived only that evening, were 
sitting resting ofi the bench In front of the 
hotel, among the autumnal proftislon of nas- 
turtiums and marigolds with which the 
court-yard was planted. H. and I had come 
to see the psdace, and to walk about In the 
stately old gardens, and io breathe a little 
quiet and silence after the noise of the ma- 
chines thundering all day In the Great Ex- 
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hibition of the Champ de Mars, the din of 
the canuons firing, of the carriages and mul- 
titudes rolling along the streets. 

The Maynards, Bed Biding Hood's par- 
ents, were not passers-by like ourselves; 
they were comfortably installed at the hotel 
for a month at a time, and came over once 
a year to see Birs. Maynard's mother, an old 
lady who had lived at Fontainebleau as long 
as her two daughters could remember. This 
old lady's name was Madame Capuchon; 
but her first husband had been an English- 
man, like Mr. Maynard, her son-in-law, who 
was also her nephew by this first marriage. 
Both Madame Capuchon's daughters were 
married, — Marthe, the eldest, to Henry 
Maynard, an English country gentleman: 
Filicie, the youngest, to the Baron de la 
Louviere, who resided at Foictiers and who 
was sous-pr^fet there. 

It is now nearly forty years since Madame 
Capuchon first went to live at Fontaine- 
bleau, in the old house at the comer of the 
]^ue de lai Lampe. It has long been doomed 
to destruction, with its picturesque high 
roof, its narrow windows and balconies and 
sunny old brick passages and staircases, with 
the round ivy oeil-de-bceuf windows. Stair- 
cases were pUed up of brick in the time of 
the Louises, broad and wide, and easy to 
dimb, and not of polished wood, like the 
slippetry flights of to-day. However ,.the old 
house is in the way of a row of shops and 
a projected cal% and newspaper office; so 
are the ivy-grown garden-walls, the acacia- 
trees, the sun-dial, and the old stone seat. 
It is a pity that newer buildings cannot 
sometimes be selected for destruction; they 
might be rebuilt and redestroyed again and 
again, and people who care for such things 
'might be lefb in peace a little longer to hold 
the dear old homes and traditions of their 
youth. 

Madame Capuchon, however, is a kind 
and despotic old lady; she has great influ- 
ence and authority in the town, and during 
her life the old house is safe. It is now, as 
I have said, forty years since she flrst came 
to live there, — a young widow for the sec- 
ond time, with two little daughters and a 
fkithftil old maid to be her only companions 
in her flight from the world where she had 
known great troubles and changes. Mad- 
ame Capuchon and her children inhabited 
the two upper stories of the old house. The 
rez de chauss^e was partly a porter's lodge, 
partly a warehouse, and partly a little apart- 
ment which the proprietor reserved for his 
use. He died twice during Madame Capu- 



chon's tenancy; once he ventured to pro- 
pose to her,— but this was the former owner 
of the place, not the present proprietor, 
an old bachelor who preferred his Paris caf6 
and his boulevard to the stately silence and 
basking life of Fontainebleau. 

This nfe suited Madame Capuchon, who 
from sorrow at flrst, and then fh>m habit, 
continued the same silent clpistered exist- 
ence for years, —years which went by and 
separated her quietly but completely fh>m 
her old habits and Mends and connections 
and long-past troubles, while the little girls 
grew up and the mother's beauty changed, 
fladed quietly away in the twilight liite she 
was leading. 

The proprietor who had ventured to pro- 
pose to the widow, and who had been 
reftised with so much grace and decision 
that his admiration remained unaltered, was 
no more; but shortly before his death he 
had a second time accosted her with nego- 
tiations of marriage, —not for himself this 
time, but for a nephew of his, the Baron de 
la Louviere, who had seen the young ladies 
by chance, heard much good of them Arom 
his uncle and their attached attendant Si- 
monne, and learned that their dot was ample 
and their connections respectable. Marthe, 
the eldest daughter, was the least good- 
looking of the two, but to most people's 
mind tea more charming than F61icie, titie 
second. M. de la Louviere had at flrst sight 
a slight preference for Marthe, but learn- 
ing through his unde that an alliance was 
contemplated between her and an English 
connection of her mother's, he announced 
himself equally anxious to obtain the hand 
of F61icie, the younger sister. After some 
hesitation, much addition of flgures, sub- 
traction, division, rule of three worked out, 
consultations and talk between Simonne and 
her mistress, and long discussions with 
Henry Maynard himself, who was staying 
with a friend at Fontainebleau at the time, 
this t&YOT was accorded to the baron. 

The young baroness went off nothing 
loth; she was bored at home, she did not 
like the habit of severity and silence into 
which her mother had fallen. She was a 
slim, active, decided person, of calm sffec- 
tion§, but passionately fond of her own way, 
as indeed was Madame Capuchon herself, 
for aU her regrets for that past in which it 
must be confessed she had always done ex- 
actly as she liked, and completely ruled her 
two husbands. For all Madame Capuchon's 
blacks and drabs and seclusion, and shut 
shutters, and confessors, and shakes of the 
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head, she had greatly cheered up by this 
time; she had discovered In her health a 
delightM source of interest and amuse- 
ment. F6Iicie's marriage was as good as a 
pUy, as the saying goes ; aud then came a 
catastrophe, stiM more exciting than F6- 
licie's briHiant prospects, which occupied 
all the spare moments of the two years 
which succeeded the youngest girl's depart- 
ure ftom home. 

Madame Capuchon's nephew, Henry May- 
nard, was, as I have said, staying at Fon- 
talnebleau with a fMend, who was unfor- 
tunately a very good-looking young man of 
very good family, who had come to Fon- 
taineblean to be out of harm's way, and to 
read French for some diplomatic appoint- 
ment. Maynard used tq talk to him about 
his devotion for his pretty cousin Marthe 
with the soft trill in her voice and the sweet, 
quick eyes. Young Lord John, alas I was 
easily converted to this creed, — he also 
took a desperate fancy to the pretty young 
lady; and Madame Capuchon, whose re- 
peated losses had not destroyed a certain 
ambition which had always been in her na- 
ture, greatly encouraged the young man. 
And so one day poor Maynard was told that 
he must resign himself to his hard flsite. 
He had never hoped much, for he knew well 
enough that his cousin, as he called her, 
did not care for him; Marthe had always 
discouraged him, although her mother 
would have scouted the notion that one of 
her daughters should resist any decree she 
might lay down, or venture to think for her- 
self on such matters. 

When Lord Jojm proposed in the English 
&shion to Marthe one evening in the deep 
embrasure of the drawing-room window, 
Madame Capuchon was enchanted, although 
disapproving of the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding. She announced her intention of 
settling upon her eldest daughter a sum so 
large and, so much out of the proportion to 
the dot which she had accorded to Madame 
de la Louvi^re, that the baron hearing of it 
by chance through Monsieur Micottou, the 
family solicitor, was fttrious, and an angry 
correspondence then commenced between 
him and his mother-in-law, which lasted 
many years, and in which Madame Capuchon 
found another flresh interest to attach her 
to life and an unfidling vent for much of her 
spare energy and excitement. 

Henry Maynard went back to his fi&ther's 
house at Littleton on Thames, to console 
himself as best he could among the punts 
and the water-lilies. Lord John went back 



to England to pass his examination, and to 
gain his family's consent, without which he 
said he could not marry ; and Marthe waited 
in the old house with Simonne and her 
mother, and that was the end of her story. 

Lord John didn't pass his examination, 
but interest was made for him, and he was 
given another chance, and he got the 
diplomatic appointment all the same, and 
he went to Eussia and was heard of no 
more at Fontainebleau. Madame Capuchon 
was naturally surprised at his silence; 
while Marthe wondered and wearied, but 
spoke no word of the pain which consumed 
her. Her mother sat down and wrote to 
the duke, pi*esented her compliments, 
begged to remind him of his son's engage- 
ment, and requested information of the 
young man's whereabouts and intentions. 
In. the course of a week she received a few 
polite lines firom the duchess, regretting 
that she could give Madame Capuchon no 
information as to Lord John's whereabouts 
or intentions, informing her that she had 
made some mistake as to his engagement, 
and begged to decline any Airther corre- 
spondence on the subject, on paper so thick 
that Simonne had to pay double postage for 
the epistle, and it would scarcely burn when 
Madame Capuchon flung it into the fire. 
The widow stamped her little foot, flashed 
her eyes, bit her lips, darted off her com- 
pliments to the duchess a second time, and 
begged to inform her that her son was a 
coward and a false gentleman, and that it 
was the Capuchon fiEunily that now begged 
to decline any fhrther communication with 
people who held tlieir word so cheaply. 
Naturally enough, no answer came to this, 
although Madame Capuchon expected one, 
and fUmed and flashed and scolded for 
weeks after, during which poor Marthe still 
wondered and knew nothing. 

** Don't let us tell her anything about it," 
Simonne had said, when the flrst letter 
came. " Let her forget * tout doucement,' " 
and Madame Capuchon agreed. 

And so Marthe waited and forgot tout 
doucement, as Simonne proposed, for fifteen 
years, and the swans came sailing past her 
when she took her dally walk, and the 
leaves fell and grew again, and every night 
the shadow of the old lamp swinging in the 
street outside cast its quaint lines and glim- 
mer across her dark, leaf-shaded room, and 
the trees rustled when the wind blew, and 
her dreams were stranger and less vivid. 

Once Henry Maynard wrote soon after 
Lord John's desertion, renewing his propo- 
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. sals, to Marthe herself and not to his annt; 
but the letter came too soon. And, Indeed, 
it was by Henry Maynard's letter that 
Marthe first realized for certain what had 
happened. 

Bat It came too soon. She conld not yet 
bear to hear her faithless lover blamed. 
Lord John was a villain, and unworthy of a 
regret, Henry said. Would she not consent 
to accept an honest man instead of a false 
one? 

*' No, no, no, a hundred times no,*' cried 
Marthe to herself, with something of her 
mother's spirit, and she nervously wrote 
her answer and slid out by herself and 
posted it. She never dared tell Madame 
Capuchon what she had done. 

As . time went on, one or two other 
'* offers " were made to her ; but Marthe was 
so reluctant that as they were not very 
good ones Madame Capuchon let tl^em go 
by, and then Marthe had a long illness, and 
then more time passed by. 

"What have we been about?" said 
Madame Capuchon, to her confidante one 
day as her daughter left the room. " Here 
she is an old maid, and it is all her own 
obstinacy." 

At thirty-three Marthe was still unmar- 
ried: a gracious, floded woman, who had 
caught the trick of being sad ; although she 
had no real trouble, and had almost forgot- 
ten Lord John. But she h&iA caught the 
trick of being sad, as I say, of fiitting aim- 
lessly across the rooms, of remembering 
and remembering instead of living for to- 
day. 

Madame Capuchon was quite cheerAil by 
this time; besides her health, her angry 
correspondence, her confessor, her game of 
ddminos, and her talks with Simonne, she 
had many little interests to fill up spare 
gaps and distract her when M. de laLou- 
vi^re's demands were too much for her tem- 
per. There was her comfortable hot and 
well-served little dinner to look forward to, 
her paper to read of a night, her chocolate 
in bed every morning, on a nice little tray 
with a pat of fresh butter and her nice little 
new roll from the English baker's. Mad- 
ame was friande, and Simonne's delight was 
to cater for her. But none of these dis- 
tractions quite sufficed to give an interest 
to poor Marthe's sad life. She was too old 
for the ftm and excitement of youth, and too 
young for the little comforts, the resigna- 
tions and satisfactions of age. Simonne, 
the good old fat woman, used to think of 
her as a little girl, and try to devise new 



treats fbr her as she had done whenF^lide 
and Marthe were children. Marthe would 
kiss her old nurse gratefhUy, and think, 
with a regretfta sigh, how it was that she 
could no longer be made happy by a bunch 
of flowers, a hot buttered cake, a new trim- 
ming to her apron : she would give the cake 
away to the porter's girandchildren, put the 
flowers into water and leave them, fold up 
the apron, and, to Simonne, most terrible 
sign of all, forget it in the drawer. It was 
not natural, — something must be done, 
thought the old woman. 

The old woman thought and thought, and 
poked about, and one day, with her specta- 
cles on her nose, deciphered a letter which 
was lying on Madame Capuchon's table ; it 
was signed Henry Maynard, and announced 
the writer's arrival at Paris. Next day, 
when Simonne was frizzling her mistress's 
white curls (they had come out of their se- 
clusion for some years past), she suddenly 
asked what had become of Monsieur May- 
nard, madame's English nephew, who used 
to come so often before Mademoiselle E^li- 
cie was married. 

«* What is that to you ? " said the old lady. 
" He is at Paris. I heard from ,him yester- 
day." 

"And why don't you ask him to come 
down and see you? "'said Simonne, frizzling 
away at the crisp silver locks. " It would 
cheer mademoiselle to have some one to 
talk to. We don't want any one ; we have 
had our day, you and I, but mademoiselle, 
I confess I don't like to see her going on 
as she does." 

"Nor I," said the old lady, sharply. 
" She is no credit to me. One would al- 
most think that she reproaches me for her 
existence, after all the sacriflces I have 
made." 

Simonne went on frizzling without stop- 
ping to inquire what these sacrifices might 
be. "I will order a fricandeau for to-mor- 
row," she Bald ; " madame had better invite 
monsieur to spend the day." 

" Simonne, you are an old fool," said her 
mistress. " I have already written to my 
nephew to invite him to my house." 

Maynard came and partook of the frican- 
deau, and went for a little walk with Mar- 
the, and he had a long talk with his aunt 
and old Simonne in the evening, and went 
away quite late, — past ten o'clock it was. 
Maynard did not go back to Paris that 
night, but slept at the hotel, and early next 
morning there came a note addressed to 
Marthe, in which the writer stated that he 
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was still of the same mind in which he had 
been fifteen years before, and if she was of 
a difRsrent way of thinking, wonld she con- 
sent to accept him as her hnsband? 

And so it came aboat that long after the 
first best hopes of her youth were over, 
Marthe consented to leave berown silent 
home for her husband's, a melancholy, mid- 
dle-aged bride, sad and frightened at the 
thought of the tempestaous world into 
which she was being cast adrift, and less 
able at thirty-three than at twenty to hold 
her own against the kindly domineering old 
mother, who yma mach taken with the idea 
of this marriage, and vowed tliat Marthe 
should go, and that no daughter of hers 
should die an old maid if she could help it. 
She had been married twice herself; once 
at least, if possible, she was determined 
that both her daughters should follow her 
example. Fade's choice was not all that 
Madame Capuchon could have wished as 
fur as liberality and amiability of character 
were concerned, but F61icie herself was 
happy, and indeed— so Madame Capuchon 
had much reason to suspect— abetted her 
husband in his grasping and extortionate 
demands. <<And now Marthe's turn had 
come,** said Madame Capuchon, compla- 
cently, sitting among her pillows, sipping 
her chocolate; ''she was the eldest, she 
should have married first; she had been a 
good and devoted daughter, she would 
make an excellent wife,'* cried the valiant 
old lady. 

When Marthe demurred, '* Go, my child, 
go in peace, only go, go, go. Simonne is 
quite able to take care of me : do you think 
I want the sacrifice of your life ? For what 
should I keep you? Canyon curl me, can 
you play at dominos? You are much more 
necessary to your cousin than you are to 
me. He will be here directly. What a fig- 
ure you have made of yourself I Simonne, 
come here, give a coup de peigne to made- 
moiselle. There, I hear the bell; Henry 
will be waiting.** 

''He does not mind waiting, mamma,** 
said Marthe, smiling sadly. "He has waited 
fifteen years already.** 

" So much the worse for you both,** cried 
the old lady, angrily. "If I had only had 
my health, if my spirits had not been com- 
pletely crushed in those days, I never would 
have given in to suclt ridiculous ideas.** 

Bidiculous ideas! This was all the epi- 
taph that was uttered by any one of them 
over the grave where poor Marthe had bur- 
ied with much pain and many tears the 



trouble of her early life. She herself had 
no other text for the wasted love of her 
youth. How angry she had been with her 
cousin Henry when he warned her once; 
how she had hated him when he asked her 
to marry him before, tacitly forcing upon 
her the tBuct of his friend's infidelity ; and 
now it was to Maynard after all that she 
was going to be married, — after all that had 
passed, all the varying fiites, and loves, and 
hopes and expectations of her life I A sud- 
den alarm came over the poor woman. 
Was she to leave it, this still life, and the 
old house, and the tranquil shade and silence, 
— and for what? Ah, she could not go, 
she could not; she would stay where she 
was. Ah I why would they not leave her 
alone? 

Marthe went up to her room and cried, 
and bathed her eyes and cried again, and 
dabbed more water to dry her tears ; then 
she came quietly down the old brick stairs. 
She passed along the tiled gallery, her slim 
figure refiecting in the dim old looking-glass 
in the alcove at the end, with the cupids en- 
graved upon its mouldy surftce. She hesi- 
tated a moment, and then took courage and 
opened the dining-room door. There was 
nobody there. It was all empty, dim-pan- 
elled, orderly, with its narrow tall windows 
refiecting the green without, and the gables 
and chimney-stacks piling under the blue. 
He was in the drawing-room then; she had 
hoped to find him here. Marthe sighed and 
then walked on across the polished floor, 
and so into the drawing-room. It was dim- 
mer, more chill than the room in which 
their meals were served. Some one was 
standing waiting for her in one of the win- 
dows. Marthe* remembered at that, instant 
that it was Lord John's window; but she 
had little time for such reminiscences. A 
burly figurp turned at her entrance, and 
Henry Maynard came to meet her, witid one 
big hand out, and his broad, good-natured 
fi&ce beaming. 

" Well, Minnie,** said Henry Maynard, 
calling her by his old name for her, "yon 
see I am here again already." 

"Yes,** she answered, standing before 
him, and then they were both silent; these 
two middle-aged people waiting for the 
other to speak. : 

" How is your mother?** Maynard asked, 
" I thought her very little changed; but you 
are not looking over well. However, time 
touches us all.** 

Marthe drew herself up, with her eyes 
gleaming in her pale fiice, and then there 
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was another silence. At last Marthe fiiltered 
oat, gaining coorage as she went on, — 

(( I have been agitated, and a little dis- 
turbed. My mother is quite well, cousin 
Henry,** she said ; and as she spoke, her sad 
looks encountered Kaynard*s good-natured 
twinkling glance. 8he blushed suddenly 
like a girl of fifteen. <* Tou seem amused,'* 
she said, with some annoyance. 

<< Yes, dear,** spoke Maynard, in his kind, 
manly tones. <* I am amused that you and 
I, at our time of life, should be shilly-shal- 
lying and sentimentalizing, like a couple of 
diits who have all their life before them, 
and don't care whether they know or not< 
what is coming next. I want to know very 
much) — for I have little time to lose, — 
what do you and your mother think of my 
letter this morning? '* 

This was coming to the point very ab- 
ruptly, Mademoiselle Capuchon thought. 

** I am so taken by surprise," Marthe fil- 
tered, retreating a step or two, and ner- 
vously twisting her apron round about her 
fingers. "She wishes it. I— I hardly 
know. I have had so little time to ** 

** My dear Marthe,** said Maynard, impa- 
tiently, *' I am not a romantic young man. 
I can make no professions and speeches. 
You must take me as I am, if I suit you. I 
won't say that after you sent me away I 
have never thought of anybody but you dur- 
ing these past fifteen years. But we might 
have been very happy together all this long 
time, and yesterday when I saw how hipped 
you were looking, I determined to try and 
bring you away with me fh>m this dismal 
place into the f^esh air of Littleton, that is, if 
you liked to come with me of your own tree 
will, and not only because my aunt desires 
it.** And Henry Maynard drew a long 
breath, and put his hands in his pockets. 

This honest little speech was like a reve- 
lation to Marthe. She had come down feel- 
ing like a victim, meaning graciously per- 
haps, in the end, to reward Maynard's con- 
stancy, taking it for granted that all this 
time he had never ceased being in love. She 
found that it was flrom old friendship and 
kindness alone that he had come to her 
figain, not ftom sentiment, and yet this 
kindness and protection touched her more 
than any protestations of romantic affec- 
tion. 

" But — but — should you really like it ? " 
she stammered, forgetting all her dreams, 
and coming to life, as it were, at that in- 
stant. 

<< Like it,** he said, with a smile. «< You 



dont know how fond I mean to be of yoa« 
if you will come with me, dear Marthe* 
You shall make me as happy as you like, 
and yourself into the bargain. I don*t 
think you will be sorry for it, and indeed 
you don't seem to have been doing much 
good here, all by yourself. Well, is it to be 
yes or no?" And once more Maynard held 
out the broad brown hand. 

And Marthesaid, *' Yes," quite cheerftilly, 
and put her hand into his. 

Marthe got to know her ftiture husband 
better in these five minutes than in all the 
thirty years which had gone before. 

The Maynards are an old Catholic fiimily, 
so there were no difficulties on the score of 
religion. The little chapel in the big church 
was lighted u|> ; the confessor performed the 
service. Madame Capuchon did not go, but 
Simonne was there in robes of splendor ; and 
so were the De la Louvi^res. The baron and 
his mother-in-law had agreed to a tempora- 
ry truce on this auspicious occasion. After 
the ceremony the new married pair went 
back to a refection which the English baker 
and Simonne had concocted between them. 
.The baron and baroness had brought their 
little son B6my, to whom they were devot- 
ed, and he presented Marthe with a wed- 
ding present — a* large porcelain vase, upon 
which was a painting of his inother's per- 
formance, — in both his parents* name. 
Madame Capuchon brought out a lovely 
pearl and emerald necklace, which E^licie 
had coveted for years past. 

" I must get it done up," the old lady 
said,* <'you wont want it immediately, 
Marthe ; you shall have it the first time you 
come to see me. Do not delay too long,** 
added Madame Capuchon, with a confiden- 
tial shake of her head, to her son-in-law 
Maynard, as Marthe went away to change 
her dress. ** You see mj healtii is misera- 
ble. I am a perfect martyr. My doctor 
tells me my case is serious ; not in so many 
words, but he assures me that he cannot 
find out what ails me, and when doctors say 
that, we all know what it means.'* 

Henry Maynard attempted to reassure 
Madame Capuchon, and to induce her to 
take a more hopefbl view of her state ; but 
she grew quite angry and snapped him 
up so short with her immediate prospect of 
dissolution, that he desisted in his well- 
meant endeavors, and the old lady contin- 
ued more complacently, — 

« Do not be uneasy; if anything happens 
to me Simonne will write directly to your 
address. Do not forget to leave it with 
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her. And now go and fetch yoor wife, and 
let me have the pleasure of seeing her in her 
travelliug dress.** 

It was a kind old lady, but there was a 
want in her love ; so it seemed to her son- 
in-law as he obeyed her behest. 

Marthe had never quite known what real 
love was, he thought. Sentiment, yes, and 
too mnch of it, but not that best home-love, 
— flEuniliar, tender, unchanging. Her moth- 
er had not got it in her to give. F^licie de 
la Louvi^re was a hard and clear-headed 
woman; all her affection was for B^my, 
her little boy. Maynard disliked her and 
the baron, too, but they were all appar- 
ently veiy good friends. 

Marthe came back to the salle to say 
good-by, looking like herself again, May- 
nard thought, as his bride, in her rippling 
trailing, gray silks, entered the room, with 
Simonne's big bouquet of roses in her hand, 
and a pretty pink glow in her cheeks. 

She was duly embraced by F61icie and her 
husband, and then she knelt down to ask for 
her mother's blessing. <* Bless you I bless 
you I** cried Madame Capuchon, affection- 
ately pushing her away. '* There, you will 
disarrange yourself; take care, take care.** 
Simonne sprang to the rescue, and Marthe 
found herself all at once embraced, stuck 
with pins, shaken out, tucked in, flattened, 
folded, embraced again; the handkerchief 
with which she had ventured to wipe her 
tears was torn out of her hand, folded, 
smoothed, and replaced. *'yoil4I** said 
Simonne, with two last loud kisses, '<bon 
voyage ; good luck go with you.** And May- 
nard following after, somewhat to his con- 
ftision, received a couple of like salutations. 
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S]HONKA*s benediction followed Mrs. 
Maynard to England, where she went and 
took possession of her new home. The 
neighbors called ; the drawing-room chintz- 
es were renewed ; Marthe Capuchon existed 
no longer; no one would have recognized 
the listless ghost flitting here and there, and 
gazing from the windows of the old house 
in the Bue de la Lampe, in the busy and prac- 
tical mistress* of Henry Maynard*s home. 
She had gained in composure and spirits 
and happiness since she came to England, 
fier house was admirably administered ; she 
wore handsome shining silk dresses and old 
lace; and she rustled and commanded as 
2 



efficiently as if she had been married for 
years. Simonne threw up her hands with 
delight at the transformation the flrst time 
she saw Marthe after her Inarriage. **But 
you are a hundred times better-looking than 
Madame la Baronne,** said the old woman. 
** This is how I like to see you.** The chief 
new blessing aod happiness of all those 
blessings and happinesses which Simonne 
had wished to Marthe Maynard was a bless- 
ing called Marthe, too. It is considered a 
pretty name in French, and Maynard loved 
it for his wife's sake, and, as time went on, 
for her daughter*s as well. He called her 
Patty, however, to distinguish the two. 
Far more than the happiness some people 
find in the early spring, in the voices of 
birds, the delight of the morning hours, the 
presence of this little thing brought to her 
mother, this bright, honest, black and brown 
and white and coral maiden, with her sweet 
and wilfbl ways . and gay, shrill warble. 
Every year the gay voice became more clear 
and decided, the ways more pretty and more 
wilfril. Mrs. Maymu*d used to devise pretty, 
fancifrd dresses for her Patty, and to tie 
bright ribbons in the child's crisp brown 
locks, and watch over her and pray for her 
tcom morning to night. 'Squire Maynard, 
who was a sensible man, used to be afraid 
lest so much affection should be bad for his 
little girl; he tried to be stem now and 
then, and certainly succeeded in frightening 
Patty on such occasions. The truth was, 
he loved his wife tenderly, and thought that 
Patty made a slave of her mother at times. 
It was a happy bondage for them both. 
Marthe dreamt no more dreams now, and 
only entered that serene countiy of her 
y^uth by proxy, as it were, and to make 
plans for her Patty. The child grew up as 
the years went by, but if Marthe made plans 
for her they were very distant ones, and to 
the mother as impossible still as when Patty 
had been a little baby tumbling in her cra- 
dle. Even then Marthe had settled that 
Patty was not to wait for years, as she had 
waited. What hero there was in the big 
world worthy of her darling, Mrs. Maynard 
did not know. The mother*s heart sickened 
the flrst time she ever thought seriously of 
a vague possibility, of which the very notion 
fllled her with alarm. She had a presenti- 
ment the flrst time that she ever saw him. 

She was sitting alone in her bedroom, 
drowsily stitching in the sunlight of the 
pleasant bow-window, listening to the 
sound of the clippers at work upon the ivy- 
hedge dose by, and to the distant chime 
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ftom the dock-tower of the town across the 
river. Just below her window spread the 
lawn where her husband's beloved flower- 
beds were flushing, — scarlet and twiukUng 
violet, white and brilliant amber. In the 
field beyond the sloping Uwn some children 
were pulling at the sweet wild summer gar- 
lands hanging in the hedges, and the Alder- 
neys were crunching through the long, 
aamp grasses. Two pretty creatures had 
straggled down hiU to the water-side, and 
were looking at their own brown eyes refiect- 
ea in a chance clear pool in the marghi of 
«Je river. For the carpet of green and 
meadow verdure was falling over, and lap- 
PUig and draggling in the water in a fttnge 
or glistening leaves and insects and weeds. 
Anere were white, creamy meadow-sweets, 
great beds of purple flowers, bronzed water- 
hl^' *^^g and crisping their stately 
ueaas, weeds up-springing, golden, slimy 
wai;er-mies floating upon their shining 
eaves, a water-rat was starting out of his 
A^i A? ^"^^Son-fly floating along the bank. 
AU this was at the foot of the sloping mead 
^wn by the bridge. It crossed the river 
w> the littie town of spires and red brick 
gables, which had been buUt about two cen- 
turtes ago, and aU round about spread hills 
and lawns and summer corn-fields. Marthe 
^ynard had seen the corn-fields ripen year 
w^r year; she loved the place for its own 
sake, and for the sake of those who were 
very dear to her then ; but to-day, as she 
looked, she suddenly realized, poor soul, 
that a time might come when the heart and 
wie sweetest life of this little home-Eden 
might go fjpom it. And as she looked 
through her window something like a chill 
came ov^ her : she dropped her work into 
lier lap, and sat watching two figures climb- 
ing np the field side by side; coming 
through the buttercups, disappearing be- 
liind the hedge, reappearing at the bottom 
of the lawn, and then one figure darted for- 
wards, while the other lingered a little 
among the fiower-beds ; and Mrs. Maynard 
got up resolutely, with a pain and odd ap- 
prehension in her heart, and went down to 
meet her daughter. The steeple of the lit- 
tle town, which strike the hours, half-hours, 
and the very minutes as they pass, were 
striking four quarters, and then five again, 
as Mrs. Maynard came out upon her lawn, 
and at each stroke the poor mother's heart 
sank, and she turned a little sick at the pos- 
sibility which had first occurred to her just 
now in her own room. It seemed to thrust 
itself again upon her as she stood waiting 



for the two young people, —her own Patty 
and the strange young man coming through 
the fiower-beds. 

There was a certain likeness to herself, 
odd, touching, bewildering, in the utter 
stranger, which said more plainly than any 
words, I belong to you and yours ; I am no 
stranger, though strange to you. Patty 
had no need to explain, all breathless and 
excited and blushing, ** Mamma, do you 
know who this is? This is R6my de la 
Louvi^re. Papa and I found him at the 
hotel," for the i>oor mother had already 
guessed that this was her sister's son. 

She could not help it Her greeting was 
so stiff, her grasp so timid and fiuttering, 
her words so guarded, that M. B^my, who 
was used to be cordially welcomed, and 
much made of, was surprised and disap- 
pointed, though he said nothing to show it. 
His manner froze, his mustaches seemed 
to curl more stiffly. He had expiected to 
like his aunt from her letters, and from 
what he had seen of her daughter, and she 
was Just the same as anybody else after all. 
In the mean time B^my was introducing 
himself. He had come to make acquaint- 
ance with his English relations, he told 
Mrs. Maynard. His mother <* sent her love, 
and would they be kind to him ? " Marthe, 
for all her presentiments, could not but 
relent towards the handsome young fellow; 
she did not, however, ask him to stay, but 
this precaution was needless, for her hus- 
band had done so already. <'We heard 
him asking for us at the inn," explained 
Patty. "Mamma, was not it fortunate? 
Papa was talking about the old brown mare, 
and I was Just walking with Don in the 
court-yard, and then I heard my cousin 
saying, * Where is Sunnymede?' and I said, 
«Oh,howdeUghtMI'" 

<*Hush, darling," said her mother. << Go 
and tell them to bring lus some tea on the 
lawn." 

• There was a shady comer not too flir 
from the geraniums, where the table was 
set, and B6my liked his aunt a little better, 
as she attended to his wants, making a 
gentle clatter among the white cups, and 
serving out cream strawberries with liberal 
hand, unlike anything he- was used to at 
home. Mr. klaynard came in, hot, grizzled, 
and tired, and sank into a garden-chair; 
his wife's face brightened as he nodded to 
her; the distant river was fiashing and 
dazzling. B6my, with his long nose and 
bright eyes, sat watching the little home- 
scene, and envying them somewhait the har- 
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mony and plenty. There was love in his 
home, it is true, and food too, but niggardly 
dealt out and only produced on occasions. 
If this was English lifie, R^my thought it 
was very pleasant; and as he thought so, 
he saw the bright and splendid little figure 
of his cousin Patty advancing radiant 
across the lawn. For once Mrs. Maynard 
was almost angry with her daughter for 
looking so lovely; her shrill sweet voice 
clamored for attention; her bright head 
went bobbing over the cake and the straw- 
berries; her bright cheeks were glowing; 
her eyes seemed to dance, shine, speak, go 
to sleep, and wake again with a flash. Mrs. 
Maynard had tied a bright ribbon in her 
daughter's hair that morning. She wore a 
whi^ dress like her mother, but all fknci- 
ftilly and prettily cut. As he looked at her, 
the young man thought at first — unworthy 
simile — of coffee and cream and straw- 
berries, in a dazzle of sunlight; then he 
thought of a gipsy, and then of a nymph, 
shining, transfigured; a wood-nymph es- 
caped from her tree in the forest, for a time 
coiisorting with mortals, and eating and 
Joining in their sports, before she fied back 
to the ivy-grown trunk, which was her 
home, perhaps. 

Mrs. Maynard, frowning slightly, had 
asked for the second time whether he had 
seen his grandmother lately, before Br6my, 
with some little confhsion, came back to 
his senses again. VNo, not very lately; 
not for some time," said he. While Fatty 
cried out, '*! want a nice large piece of 
cake, mamma; this is such a good cake. 
Have you given B6my some ? '* 

** B6my I " her mother looked it rather 
than said it. 

<* Yes, dear," said Fatty, nothing abashed. 
«* You always called papa Henry, I know, 
and he wasn't really your cousin. We want 
to go out on the fiver in a boat after din- 
ner, please, dearest mamma; and we wUl 
get some lilies, and feed the swans. A 
little more cream, please mamma, and some 
sugar." 

B^my had nbt lived all these years in the 
narrow home school in which he had been 
bred without learning something of the les- 
son which was taught there. Taught in the 
whole manner and being of the household, 
of its incomings and outgoings, of its inter- 
ests and selfish preoccupations. We are all 
sensible, coming firom outside into strange 
homes, of the diff^erent spirit or lares pe- 
nates pervading each household. As surely 
as every tree in the forest has its sylph, so 



every house in the city must own its do- 
mestic deity, — dilferent in aspect and char- 
acter, but ruling with irresisUble decision, 
— orderly and decorous, disorderly; pa- 
tient, impatient; some stint and mean in 
contrivances and economies, others proftise 
and neglectful; others, again, poor, plain 
of necessity, but kindly and liberal. Some 
spirits keep the doors of their homes wide 
open, others i^ar, others under lock and 
key, bolted, barred, with a little cautious 
peephole to reconnoitre firom. As a rule, 
the very wide open door often invites yon 
to an indifferent entertainment going on 
within; and people who are particular gen- 
erally prefer those houses where the door is 
left, let us say, on the latch. 

The household god that B6my had been 
brought up to worship was a mean, self- 
seeking, cautious, and economical spirit. 
Madame de la Louvi^re's object and ambi- 
tion in life had been to bring her servants 
down to the well-knoi(m straw a day; to 
persuade her husband (no difficult matter) 
to grasp at every chanc^ and shadow of ad- 
vantage along his path ; to educate her son 
to believe in the creed whidi she professed. 
B6my must make a good marriage; must 
keep up with desirable acquaintances ; must 
not neglect his well-to-do uncle, the La 
Louvi^re in Burgundy; must occasionally 
visit his grandmother, Madame Capuchon, 
whose savings oughtto.be something con- 
siderable by this time. Madame de la Lou- 
vl^re had no idea how considerable these 
savings were until one day about a week be- 
fore B6my made his appearance at Littleton, 
when the family lawyer. Monsieur Micotton, 
had come over to see her on business. This 
grasping, clear-headed woman exercised a 
strange authority and fascination over the 
stupid little attorney ; he did her business 
cheaper than for any other client; he told 
her all sorts of secrets he had no right to 
communicate; and now he let out to her 
that her mother had been making her will, 
and had left everything that she had laid by, 
in trust for little Marthe Maynard, her elder 
daughter's only child. 

Madame dela Louvi^re's fiM» pinched and 
wrinkled up into a sort of struggling knot 
of horror, severity, and indignation. 

« My good Monsieur Micotton, what news 
you give me I What a culpable partiality ! 
What an injustice; what a horror I Ah, 
that little intriguing English girl I Did yon 
not remonstrate with, implore, my unfortu- 
nate mother? But it must not be allowed. 
We must interfere." 
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*< Madame," said Mlcotton, redpectftilly, 
" your mother is, as you well know, a per- 
son of singular decision and promptness of 
character. She explained to me that when 
your sister married, her husband (who ap- 
parently is rich) reftised to accept more than 
a portion of the dot which came by right to 
madame your sister. M. de la LouTl6re un- 
fortuoately at that moment requested some 
advaoce, which apparently vexed madame 
your mother, and — " 

*< Ah, I understand. It was a plot ; it was 
a conspiracy. I see it all," hissed the angry 
lady. <* Ah, Monsieur Micotton, what a life 
of anxiety is that of a mother, devoted as I 
have been; wounded cruelly to the heart; 
at every hour insulted, trampled on I " 

Madame de la Louvi^re was getting quite 
wild in her retrospect; and M. Micotton, 
fearing a nervous attack, hastily gathered 
his papers together, stuffed them into his 
shabby bag, and making a great many little 
parting bows, that were intended to soothe 
and calm down his angry client, retreated 
towards the door. As he left he ran up 
against a tall, broad -shouldered, good-look- 
ing young man, with a long nose, quick, 
dark eyes, and a close-cropped dark beard, 
thick and soft and bright. B6my had a look 
of his mother, who was a tall, straight, 
well-built woman; but his forehead was 
broader, his flEice softer, and his smile was 
charming. It was like the smile of his un- 
known aunt, flEtr away in England, the enemy 
who had, according to his mother's account, 
cruelly demanded and robbed him of his 
rights. 

**My son, my poor child!" said the 
baroness, excitedly; ''be calm, come and 
help me to unravel this plot." 

*' What is the matter? " B^my asked, in a 
cheerfhl voice. He, however, shrugged his 
shoulders rather dolefhily when he heard 
the news, for to tell the truth he was in 
debt, and had been counting upon his grand- 
mother's legacy to help him out. '* Hadn't 

we better make sure of her intentions be- 

» 

fore we remonstrate?" he suggested, and 
the baron was accordingly sent for ^nd de- 
sired to copy out another of those long let- 
ters of his wife's devising, which he signed 
with a flourish at the end. 

Madame Capuchon appealed to, refhsed to 
give any information as to the final dispo- 
sition of her property. She should leave it 
to anybody she liked. She thought, consid- 
ering her state of health, that the baron 
might have waited in patience until she was 
gone to satisQr his curiosity. She sent her 



love to her grandson, but was much dl8« 
pleased with both his parents. 

This was a terrible climax. Madame de 
la Louvi^re lay awake all one night. Next 
morning she sent for B6my and unfolded 
her plans to him. 

** You must go over to England and mar- 
ry your cousin," she said, decisively; **that 
is the only thing to be done." 

When Micotton came next day for further 
orders, Madame de la Louvl^re told him 
that B^my was already gone. 

All his life long B^my remembered this 
evening upon the river, — sweeter, more 
balmy and wonderfhl than almost any even- 
ing he had ever spent in his lifb before. He 
had come with a set purpose, this wolf in 
sheep's clothing, to perform his part in a 
bargain, without thought of anything but 
his own advantage. The idea of any objec- 
tion being made never occurred to him. He 
was used to be made much of, as I have 
said ; he could please where he chose. This 
project accorded so entirely with his French 
ideas, and seemed so natural and simple an 
arrangement, that he never thought of 
doubting its success. For the first time 
now a possibility occurred to him of some- 
thing higher, wiser, holier, than money get- 
ting and grasping, in his schemes for the 
future and for his married life. He scarcely 
owned it to himself, but now that he had 
seen his cousin, he unconsciously realized 
that if he had not already come with the set 
purpose of marrying her, he should un- 
doubtedly have lost his heart to this win- 
some and brilliant little creature. All that 
evening, as they slid through the water, 
paddling between the twilight fields^ push- 
ing through the beds pf water-lilies, some- 
times spurting swiftly through the rustling 
reeds, with the gorgeous banks on either 
side, and the sunset beyond the hills, and 
the figures strolling tranquilly along the 
meadows, De la Louvi^re only felt himself 
drifting and drifting into anew and wonder- 
ful world. This time-wise young fellow 
felt as 'if he was being washed white and 
happy and peaceful in the lovely purple 
river. Everything was at once twilit, 
moonlit, and sunlit. The water flowed 
deep and clear. Patty, with a bulrush 
wand, sat at the stem, bending forward and 
talking happily; the people on the shore 
heard her sweet chatter. 

Once Fatty uttered a cry of alarm. " Don ! 
Where was Don? " He had been very con- 
tentedly following them, trotting along the 
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bank; bat now in the twilight they could 
not make him oat. Fatty called and her 
flEither halloed, and l^my palled oat a little 
silver whistle he happened to have in his 
pocket, and whistled shrilly. Old Don, 
who had been a little ahead, hearing all 
this hnllabaloo, qaietly plashed firom the 
banks into the water, and came swimming 
ap to the side of the boat, with his honest 
old nose in the air and his ears floating on 
the little ripples. Having satisfied them of 
his safety and tried to wag his tail in the 
water, he swam back to shore again, and 
the boat sped on its way home throagh the 
twilight. 

<* What a nice little whistle ! ** said Patty. 

<*Do take it," said R^my. ** It is what I 
call my dogs at home with. Please take it. 
It will give me pleasare to think that any- 
thing of mine is nsed by yoa." 

<* Oh, thank yoa,*' said Patty, as she pat 
oat lier soft, warm hand throagh the cool 
twilight and took it from him. Maynard 
was looking oat for the lock and paying no 
attention. R^my felt as glaid as if some great 
good fortane had happened to him. 

The light was barning in the drawing- 
room when they got back. Mrs. Maynard 
had ordered some coffee to be ready for 
them, and was waiting with a somewhat 
anxioas fkce for their retam. 

« O mamma, it has been so heavenly," 
said Patty, once more sinking into her own 
corner by the window. 

And then the moon came brightly hanging 
in the sky, and a nightingale began to sing. 
R6my had never been so happy in his life 
before. He had forgotten all about his 
specalation, and was only thinking that his 
English consin was more charming than all 
his grandmother's money-bags piled in a 
heap. For that night he forgot his part of 
wolf altogether. 

In the morning, Patty took her consin to 
the greenhouse, to the stable to see her 
pony; she did the honors of Sunnymede 
with so much gayety and frankness that her 
mother had not the heart to pat conscious 
thoughts into the child's head, and let her 
go her own way. The two came back late 
to the early dinner; Mr. Maynard frowned, 
he disliked unpunctuality. R6my was too 
happy to see darkness anywhere, or frowns 
in anybody's face, but then his eyes were 
dazzled. It was too good to last, he 
thought, and in truth a storm was rising 
even then. 

During dinner, the post came in. Mrs. 
Maynard glanced at her correspondence, 



and then at her husband, as she put it into 
her pocket. << It is firom my mother," she 
said. R6my looked a little interested, but 
asked no questions, and went on talking and 
laughing with his cousin ; and after dinner, 
when Mrs. Maynard took her letter away to 
read in the study, the two young people 
went and sat upon the little terrace in front 
of the house. 

The letter was from Madame Capnchon, 
and Mrs. Maynard having read it, put it 
into her husband's hands with a little ex- 
clamation of bewildered dismay. 

'*What is the matter, my dear?" said 
Maynard, looking up tcom his paper which 
had come by the same afternoon post. 

*' Only read this,"' she said ; ** you will 
know best what to do. O Henry, he must 
go ; he should never have come." 

My heroine's mother was never very re- 
markable for spirit; her nearest approach 
to it was this first obstinate adherence to 
anything which Henry might decree. Like 
other weak people she kn^w that if she 
once changed her mind she was lost, and 
accordingly ahb clung to it in the smallest 
decisions of life with an imploring persist- 
ence; poor Marthe, her decision was a 
straw in a great sea of unknown possibili- 
ties. Madame Capucfaon was a strong- 
minded woman, and not afraid to change 
her mind. 

'< I have heard from F61icle," the old lady 
wrote ; << but she says nothing of a certain 
fine scheme which I hasten to acquaint yoa 
with. I learned it by chance the other day, 
when Mlcotton was with me consulting on 
the subject of my will, which it seems has 
given great ofibnce to the De la Louvi^res. 
Considering the precarious state of my 
health, they might surely have taken pa- 
tience ; but I am now determined that they 
shall not benefit by one fl&rthing that I pos- 
sess. Mlcotton, at my desire, conibssed that 
R6my has gone over to England for the ex- 
press purpose of making advauces to Mar- 
the, your daughter, in hopes of eventually 
benefiting through me. He is a young man 
of indifi'erent character, and he inherits, no 
doubt, the covetous and grasping spirit of ; 
his fother." Mr. Maynard read no forther; 
he flushed up, and began to hiss out certain 
harmless oaths between his teeth. '< Does 
that confounded young puppy think my 
Fatty is to be disposed of like a bundle of 
hay? Does he come here scheming after 
that poor old woman's money? Be hanged 
to the fellow I he must be told to go about 
his business, Marthe, or the child may be 
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taking^ a fttncy to him. Confoond the Im- 
pertiuent Jackanapes I " 

"Bat who is to tell him?" poor Harthe 
iUtered, with one more dismal presenti- 
ment 

"You, to be sure," said Maynard, clap- 
ping on his felt hat, and marching right 
•way off the premises. 

In the mean time R^my and his cousin had 
been very busy making Don jump backwards 
imd forwards over the low parapet. They 
had a little disjointed conversation between 
the Jumping. 

"What is your home like? *• Patty asked 
once. 

" I wish it was more like yonrs," said E^ 
my, with some expression; « it would make 
me very happy to think that, some day, it 
might become more so." 

The girl seemed almost to understand his 
meaning, for she blushed and laughed, and 
tossed her gloves up in the air, and caught 
tnem ag^. « j loy© my home dearly," said 
sne. 

At tiiat moment the garden-door opened, 
-«id Mr. Mayuard appeared, but Instead of 
^ming towards them, he no sooner saw the 
two young folks than he began walking 
straight away in the direction of the outer 
gate, never turning bis head or paying any 
attention to the young folks. 

Papa, papa ! " cried Patty, springing up ; 
but her father walked on, never heeding, 
^ yet she was sure he must have heard. 
What could it mean ? She looked at R^my , 
who was quite unconscious, twirling his 
mustache, and stirring up Don with the 
toe of his boot; ffom R6my she looked 
round to the library window, which was 
open wide, and where her mother was stand- 
ing. 

" Do you want me ? " Patty cried, running 
up. 

" Ask your cousin to come and speak to 
me," said Mrs. Maynard, very gravely, — 
" here, in papa's room." 

Patty was certain that something was 
wrong. She gave R^my her mother's mes- 
sage, with a wistful glance to see whether 
he did not suspect any trouble. The young 
man started up obediently, and Patty waited 
outside in the sun, listening to the voices 
droning away within, watching the sparkle 
of the distant river, lazily following the 
flight of a big bumble-bee, — wondering 
when their talk would be over and R6my 
would come out to her again. Prom where 
she sat Patty could see the reflection of the 
two talkers in the big sloping looking-glass 



over the library-table. Her mother was 
standing very dignified and stately; the 
young man had drawn himself straight up — 
so straight, so grim and fierce-looking, that 
Patty, as she looked, was surer and more 
sure that all was not right; and she saw her 
mother give him a letter, and he seemed to 
push it away. And then it was not R6my, 
but Mrs. Maynard who came out, looking 
very pale, and who said, " Patty, darling, I 
have been very much pidned. Tour cousin 
has behaved so strangely and unkindly to 
yon iEmd me, and to your fkther, that we can 
never forget or foigive it. Your UiJther says 
so." 

Mrs. Maynard had tried to perform her 
task as gently as she could. She told R6my 
that English people had different views on 
many subjects fh>m the French; that she 
had learned his intentions firom her mother, 
and thought it best to tell him plainly at 
once that she and Mr. Maynard could never 
consent to any such arrangement ; and under 
the circumstances — that — that — that — 

'*Tou can never consent," repeated the 
yoUng man, stepping forward, and looking 
through her and round about her, seeing all 
her doubts,all her presentiments, reading the 
letter, overhearing her conversation with 
her husband all in one instant,— so it seemed 
to poor Marthe. " And why not, pray ? " 

** We cannot argue the question," his aunt 
said, with some dignity. " You must not 
attempt to see my daughter any more." 

" Yon mean to say that you are turning 
me, your sister*s son, out of your house," 
the indignant R6my said. " I own to all that 
you accuse me of. I hoped to marry your 
daughter. I still hope it; and I shall do so 
still," cried the young man. 

R^my's real genuine admiration for Patty 
stood him in little stead ; he was angry and 
lost his temper in his great disappointment 
and surprise. He behaved badly and fool- 
ishly. 

** I had not meant to turn you out of my 
house," said his aunt, gravely; " but for the 
present I think you had certainly better go. 
I cannot expose my daughter to any agita- 
tion." 

" You have said more than enough," said 
R6my. " I am going this instant." And as 
he spoke he went striding out of the room. 

And so "RSmj came back no more to sit 
with Patty under the ash-tree; but her 
mother, with her grave teuce, stood before 
her, and began telling her this impossible, 
unbelievable t^ct, — that he was young, that 
he had been to blame. 
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-** He QnUnd I- be to blame I mamma," 
tibe gill said, in a voice of reproacb. 

«• He baa been nnUnd and scbeming, and 
be was rode to me, darling. I am sorry, 
bat it is a fkct." And Martbe, as sbe spoke, 
£^ced a little amdoosly at Fatty, wbo bad 
changed color, and tben at De la Lonvidre 
bimself,who was marching ap,flerce still, and 
pale, with bristling hair, — bis nose looldng 
booked, and bis lips parting in a sort of 
scomfkil way. He was carrying bis cloak 
on bis arm. 

" I bare come to wish yon good-by, and 
to thank yon for yonr Bnglisb hospitality, 
madame,** said he, with a grand, sweeping 
bow. ** Hy consin, have yon not got a word 
forme?" 

Bat Mrs. Maynard's eyes w^ere npon her, 
iuid Fatty, with a sadden shy stiflbess for 
which she bated herself then, and for many 
and many a day and nigbjt after, said good- 
by, looking down with a sinking heaH, and 
B6my marched away with rage and scorn in 
his. *'They are all alike ; not one bit better 
than myself. That little girl has neither 
kindness, nor feeling, nor fidelity in her. 
The money : they want to keep it for them- 
selves, — that is the meaning of all these fine 
speeches. I should like to get hold of her 
all the same, little stony-hearted fiirt,Jastto 
spite them ; yes, and throw her over at the 
last moment, money and all,— impertinent, 
ill-bred folks I ** And it happened that Just at 
this minute Mr. Maynard was coming back 
thonghtftdly the way he had goue, and the 
two men stopped fiice to face, one red, the 
other pale. Mrs Maynard, seeing the meet- 
ing, came hastily up. 

<* Tou will be glad to hear that I am go- 
ing," said B^my, defiantly looking at bis 
ande as be bad done at his aunt. 

'*I am very glad to bear it," said Mr. 
Maynard. <'I have no words to express 
the indignation which fills me at the thought 
of your making a speculation of my daugh- 
ter's affections, and the sooner you are gone 
the better." 

** Hush, dear," said Mrs. Maynard, laying 
her hand on her husband's arm, and looking 
at Fatty, wbo bad followed her at a little 
distance. She bad bad her own say, and 
was beginning to think poor B^my hardly 
dealt wltb.- 

« Let him say what be likes, madame ; I 
don't care," De la Louvi^re said. **I am 
certainly going. Tou have failed, both of 
you, in kindness and hospitality ; as for my 
cousin—;" but looking at Fatty, he saw 
that her eyes were Aill of tears, and he 



stopped short "1 am all that you think," 
B6my went on. '* I am in debt, I have lost 
money at gambling, I am a good-for-nothing 
fellow. Tou might have made something 
of me, all of you; but you are a sordid na- 
tion and dont understand the feelings of 
a French gentleman." 

With this bravado B6my finally stalked 
off. 

<* I think, perhaps, we were a little hasty," 
said the ii\]udicious Martbe, while Fatly 
suddenly burst out crying and ran away. 

Foor little Fatty came down to tea that 
evening looking very pale, with pouting red 
lips, prettier than ever, her mother thought, 
as she silently gave the child her cupftil of 
tea, and cut her bread-and-butter, and put 
liberal helpings of Jam and fruit before her, 
dainties tliat were served in the old cut- 
glass dishes that had sparkled on Maynard's 
grandmother's tea-table before. The old 
Queen Anne teapot, too, was an heirloom, 
and the urn and the pretty straight spoons, 
and the hideous old china tea-set with the 
red and yellow flowers. There were other 
heirlooms in the fiimily; and even Fatty's 
bright eyes had been her great-grandmoth- 
er's a century ago, as anybody might see 
who looked at the picture on the wall. Mr. 
Maynard was silent; he had been angry 
wlUi his wife for her gentle remonstrance, 
furious with the young man for the high 
band in which he had carried mattery, dis- 
pleased with Fatty for crying, and with 
himself for not having foreseen the turn 
things were taking; and he now sat sulkily 
stilling his tea — sulky but relenting— and 
not indisposed for peace. After all, he had 
had his own way, and that is a wonderftd 
calming process. B6my was gone; nothing 
left of him but a silver whistle that Fatly 
bad put away in her work-table drawer. 
He was gone; the echo of his last angry 
words were dinning in Maynard's ears, 
while a psalm of relief was sounding in the 
mother's heart. Fatty sulked like her 
father, and ate her bread-and-Jam without 
speaking a word. There was no great 
harm done, Mrs. Maynard thought, as sbe 
kept her daughter supplied. She herself 
had been so disturbed and overcome by the 
stormy events of the day that she could not 
eat. She n:iade the mistake that many 
elders have made before her; they mistake 
physical for mental disturbance ; poor well- 
hacked bodies that have been Jolted, shaken, 
patched, and mended, and strained in half- 
a-dozen places, are easily affected by the 
passing Jars of the moment; they suffer 
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and lose their appetite, and get aches di- 
rectly, which take away much sense of the 
mental inquietude which brought the dls- 
tarbance about. Young healthy creatures 
like Patty can eat a good dinner and feel 
a keen pang and hide it, and chatter on 
•wcely conscious of their own heroism. 

But as the days went by Bfrs. Maynard 
•ras^ted that aU was not well with the 
^^f • ^^^ seemed to be a little effort and 
Btroin in the lift which had seemed so easy 
and smooth before. More than once, Mrs. 
«iaynard noticed her daughter's eyes fixed 
npon her curiously and wistfhUy. One day 
i&e mother asked her why she looked at her 
f^ Patty blushed but did not answer. 
Ane truth was, it was the likeness to her 

^^T ^^^^ ®^® ^" Btudying. These 
Diusiies and sUence made Marthe Maynard 
a little uneasy. 

_ But more days passe^, and the mother's 
«™ou8 heart was reliered. Patty had 
onghtened up again, and looked like her- 
»Wfi coming and going in her Undine-like 

wwi'»^^*^^ home long wreaths of ivy, 
Dirds eggs, sylyan treasures. She was out 
in aU weathers. Her locks only curled the 
crlsper for the felling rain, and her cheeks 
^y brightened when the damp rose up 
from the river. The time came for their 
Manual visit to Madame de Capuchon. 
Patty, out in her woods and meadows, won- 
dered and wondered what might come of it. 
But Poictiers is a long way from Pontaine- 
bleau, "fortunately," "alas I" thought the 
mother,— in her room, packing Patty's 
treasures, — and the daughter out in the 
open field in the same breath. They were 
so used to one another, these two, that some 
sort of magnetic current passed between 
them at times, and certainly Marthe never 
thought of Rtoiy de la Louvi^re that Patty 
did not think of him too. 
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Old Madame de Capuchon was delighted 
with her grand-daughter, and the improve- 
ment she found in her since the year before. 
She made more of her than she had ever 
done of Marthe her daughter. All manner 
of relics were produced out of the old lady's 
ancient stores to adorn Miss Patty's crisp 
locks, and little round white throat and 
vrrists ; small medallions were hung round 
her neck, brooches and laces pinned on, rib- 
bons tied and muslins measured, while 



Simonne tried her hand oAce again at cake- 
making. Patty, in return, brought a great 
rush of youth, and liberty, and sunshine, 
into the old closed house, where she was 
spoilt, worshipped, petted, to her heart's 
content. Her mother's tender, speechless 
love seemed dimmed and put out by this 
chorus of compliments and admiration. 
"Take care of your complexion; whatever 
you do ; take care of your complexion," her 
grandmother was always saying. Madame 
Capuchon actuaUy sent for the first modiste 
in the town, explained what she wanted, and 
ordered a scarlet " capeline," — such as ladles 
wear by the sea-side, — a pretty frilled, 
quilted, laced, and braided scarlet hood, 
close round the cheeks, and tied up to the 
chin, to protect her grand-daughter's youth- 
Ail bloom from the scorching rays of the 
sun. She need not have been so anxious. 
Patty's roses were of a damask that does 
not ftule in the sun's rays. 

'Squire Maynard, who was a sensible man, 
did not approve of all this to do, and thought 
it was all very bad for Miss Patty, " whose 
little head was quite AiU enough of nonsense 
already," he said. One day Patty came home 
with the celebrated pearls around her neck, 
that Madame de la Louvi^re had tried so 
hard to get. Madame Capuchon forgot that 
she had already given them to Marthe, but 
Mrs. Maynard herself was the last to have 
remembered this, and it was her husband 
who said to her, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, — 

" It is all very wellj but they are yours, 
my dear, and your mother has no more right 
to them than Patty has." 

Patty pouted, fiashed, tossed her little 
head, fiung her arms round her mother's 
neck, all in an instant; She was a tender- 
hearted little person, heedless, impulsive, 
both for the best and the worst, as her 
poor mother knew to her cost. The 'squi> 
thought his wife spoilt her daughter, a* 
occasionally tried a course of Judicious 
verity, and, as I have already said, he 
only succeeded in frightening the child m 
than he had any idea of. 

"Take them, dear mamma," said Patty, 
pulling off her necklace. " I didn't know 
anything about them. Grandmamma tied 
them on." 

"Darling," said her mother, "you are my 
Jewel. I don't want these pearls; and if 
they are mine, I give them to you." 

Two pearl drops were in Mrs. Maynard's 
eyes as she spoke. She was thinking of her 
long lonely days, and of the treasures which 
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were now ben. Looking at this bright fbce 
in its scarlet hood, — this gay, youtbfbl pres- 
ence standing before them all andimmed, in 
the splendor of its confidence and bright- 
ness, — it seemed to Mrs. Kajnard as if now, 
in her old age, now that she had even for- 
gotten her longings for them, all the good 
things were granted to her, the want of 
which had made her early life so sad. It 
was like a miracle, that at fifty all this should 
come to her. Her meek, glad eyes soaght 
her husband's. He was drowning, and ey- 
ing his little girl uneasily. 

*<I don't like that red bonnet of yours," 
said he. '* It is too conspicuous. You can't 
walk about Paris in that." 

'* Paris I " shrieked Patty. ** Am I going 
to Paris, papa?" 

'* You must take great care of your fitther, 
Patty," said her mother. " 1 shall stay here 
with my mother until you come back." 

I am not going to descMbe Patty's delight 
and surprise. Everybody has seen through 
her eyes, at ooe time or another, and knows 
what it is to be sixteen, and transported 
into a dazzling, ringing world of sounds, and 
sights, and tastes, and revelations. The 
^ood father took his daughter to dine off 
delicious little dishes with sauces, with 
white bread and butter to eat in between 
the courses; he hired little carriages, in 
which they sped through the blazing streets, 
and were set down at the doors of muse- 
ums and palaces, and the gates of cool gar- 
dens, where fountains marmured and music 
played; be had some friends in Paris — a 
good-natured old couple — who volunteered 
to take charge of his girl; but for that 
whole, happy, unspeakable week he rarely 
left her. One night he took her to the play, 
— a grand fiairy piece, — where a ftistian 
peasant maiden was turned into a satin 
princess in a flash of music and electric 
light. Patty took her father's arm, and came 
jKwaj with the crowd, with the vision of 
vhose waving halos of bliss opening and 
shining with golden rain and silver-garbed 
nymphs, and shrieks of music and admira- 
tion, all singing and turning before her. 
The satin princess was already re-trans- 
formed, but that was no affair of Patty's. 
Some one in the crowd, better used to plays 
and fBAry pieces, coming along behind the 
flEither and daughter, thought that by far the 
prettiest sight he had seen that night was 
this lovely, eager little fhce before him, and 
that those two dark eyes — now flashing, 
now silent — • were the most beautlftQ illumi- 
nations he had witnessed for many a day. 
d 



The bright eyes never discovered who It 
was behind her. Need I say that it was 
R6my, who, after looking for them for a 
couple of days in all the most lively places, 
took a ticket for Fontainebleau on the third 
evening after he had seen them. What fis^- 
cination was it that attracted him? He was 
hurt and angry with her, he loved and he 
longed to see her. Sometimes vague 
thoughts of revenge crossed his mind ; he 
would see her and win her affections, and 
then turn away and leave her, and pay back 
the affront which had been put upon him. 
M. B^my, curling his mustaches in the rail- 
way-carriage, and meditating this admirable 
scheme, was no very pleasant object to con- 
template. 

**That gentleman in the comer looks 
ready to eat us all up," whispered a little 
bride to her husband. 

Meanwhile Patty had been going on her 
way very placidly all these three days, run- 
ning hither and thither, driving in the for- 
est, dining with her grandmother, coming 
home at night under the stars. The little 
red hood was well known in the place. 
Sometimes escorted by Betty, an English 
maid who had come over witii the fomily; 
oftener Mr. Maynard himself walked with 
his daughter. Fontainebleau was not Lit- 
tleton, and he did not like her going about 
alone, although Patty used to pout and rebel 
at these precautions. Mrs. Maynard herself 
rarely walked ; she used to drive over to her 
mother's of an afternoon, and her husband 
and daughter would follow her later; and 
Simonne, radiant, would then superintend 
the preparation of fricandeaus andgalettes, 
such as she loved to set before them, and 
cream tarts and chicken and vol au vent. 
There was no end to her resources. And 
yet to hear Madame Capuchon, one would 
think that she led the life of an invalid ascet- 
ic starving on a desert island. *' These rail- 
ways carry away everything," the old lady 
would say; **they leave ono nothing. 
When I say that I have dined, it is for the 
sake of saying so. You know I am not par- 
ticular, but they leave us nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to eat." On this especial occasion 
the old lady was in a state of pathetic indig- 
nation over M. Bouga, her butterman, who 
had been taken up for fiedse practices. 
Simonne joined in: "I went in for the 
tray," she said. " Oh, I saw at once, by the 
expression of madame's face, that there was 
something wrong. It was lard that he had 
mixed with his butter. As it is, I do not 
know where to go to And her anything fit to 
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eat. They keep cows at the hotel,** she 
added, tarning to Marthe as she set down a 
great dish fbll of cream-cakes upon the 
table. " Perhaps they would sapi^y ns, if 
yoa asked them." 

BCrs. Maynard imdertook the negotiation ; 
and the next day she called Patty to her 
into the little drawing-room, and gave the 
child a piece of honeycomb and a little pat 
in a vine-leaf, to take to Madame Capachon, 
as a sample. ** Give her my love and tell 
her she can have as much more as she likes ; 
and call Betty to go with yoo,** said Mrs. 
Maynard. " Tell Betty to follow me,** said 
Patty, dancing olT delighted with her com- 
mission. Betty followed; bnt there are 
two roads to Madame Capnchon's, one by 
the street and one by the park. Patty certain- 
ly waited for three minntes, bot Betty never 
came; she was trudging down the town, 
and gaping into all the shops as she went 
along, while her yoangm&tress had escaped 
into the park, and was harrying along the 
avenues, delighted to be tree, — hurrying 
and then stopping, as the fancy took her. 
The sun shone, the golden water quivered, 
the swans came sailing by. It was all Pat- 
ty could do not to sing right out and dance 
to her own singing. By degrees her spirits 
quieted down a little. 

Patty was standing leaning over the 
stone parapet at the end of the terrace, and 
looking deep down into the water which 
laps against it. A shoal of carp was pass- 
ing through the clear, cool depths. Solemn 
patriarchs, bald, dim with age, bleared and 
fkded and overgrown with strange mosses 
and lichens, terrible with their chill life of 
centuries, solemnly sliding, followed by 
their court through the clear, cool waters 
where they had floated for ages past ; un- 
conscious, living, indilTerent while the gen- 
erations were succeeding one another, and 
angry multitudes surging and yelling while 
kingdoms changed hands; while the gay 
court ladies, scattering crumbs with their 
dainty fingers > were hooted by the hags and 
fUries of the Revolution, shrieking for bread 
and for blood for their children; the 
carp may have dived for safety into the 
cool depths of tbe basins while these awftd 
ghosts of want and madness clamored 
round the doors of the palace, — ghosts 
that have not passed away forever, alas I 
with the powders and patches, and the 
stately well-bred follies of the court of 
Dives. After these times a new order of 
things was established, and the carps may 
have seen a new race of spirits in the quaint 



garb and pdd aflbctation of a by-gone age, 
of senates and consuls and a dead Roman 
people; and then an Emperor, broken- 
hearted, signed away an empire, and a 
Waterloo was fought; and to-day began to 
dawn, and the sun shone for a while upon 
the kingly dignity of Orleans; and then 
upon a second empire, with flags and many 
eagles and bees to decorate the whole, and 
trumpets blowing and looms at work and a 
temple raised to the new goddess of indus- 
try. 

What did it all matter to the old gray 
carp? They had been fed by kings and by 
emperors ; and now they were snatching as 
eagerly at the crumbs which Patty Maynard 
was dropping one by one into the water, 
and which floated pleasantly into their great 
open maws. The little bits of bread tasted 
much alike firom wherever they came. If 
Patty had been used to put such vague 
speculations into words, she might have 
wondered sometimes whether we human 
carp, snatching at the crumbs which fall 
upon the waters of life, are not also greedy 
and unconscious of the wonders and 
changes that may be going on close at hand 
in another element to which we do not be- 
long, but at which we guess now and then. 

A crumb fell to little Patty herself, Just 
then gazing down deep into the water. The 
sun began to shine hot and yet more hot, 
and the child put up her big white umbrella, 
for her hood did not shade her eyes. A 
great magnificent stream of light Illumined 
the grand old place, and the waving tree- 
tops, and the still currentless lake. The 
flsh floated on basking, the birds in the 
trees seemed suddenly silenced by the in- 
tense beautlM radiance; the old palace 
courts gleamed bravely, the shadows shrank 
and blackened; hot, sweet, and silent the 
light streamed upon the great green arches 
and courts and colonnades of the palace of 
garden without, upon the arches and courts 
and colonnades of the palace of marble 
within, with Its quaint eaves and mullions, 
its lilies of France and D*s and H*s still eh- 
twlued, though D and H had been parted 
for three centuries and more. It was so 
sweet and so serene, that Patty began to 
think of her cousin. She could not have 
told you why flne days put her In mln^> of 
him, and of that happy hour in the boat ; 
and to-day she could not help It, she pulled 
the little silver whistle out of her pocket, 
and instead of pushing the thought of B6my 
away, as she bad done valiantly of late, the 
silly child turned the whistle in her hands 
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round and roimd again. It gleamed in the 
son like a whiittle of fire ; and then slowly 
she pat it to her lips. Shoold she fdghten 
the carp? Patty wondered; and as she 
blew a very sweet long note npon the shrill 
gleaming toy, it echoed oddly in the still- 
ness, and across the water. The carp did 
not seem to hear it; bat Patty stopped 
short, frightened, ashamed, with bamlng 
blashes, for, looking ap at the soand of 
a footstep striking across the stone terrace, 
she saw her coosin coming towards her. 

To people who are in love each meeting 
is a new miracle. This was an odd chance 
certainly, a qaaint freak of fortane. The 
child thoaght it was some incantation that 
she had nnconscloosly performed. She 
sprang back, her dark eyes flashed, the sil- 
Ter whistle fell to the groand and went 
rolling and roUiog, and bobbing across the 
stones to the yonng man's feet. 

He picked it ap and came forward with 
an amused and lover-like smile, holding it 
oat in his hand. <* I have only Jast heard 
yon were here," he said ; *' I came to see my 
grandmother, last night, from Paris. My 
dear consin, what a dellghtftil chance. Are 
not you a little bit glad to see me?" said 
the yonng man, romantically. It was a 
shame to play off his airs and graces upon 
snch a simple, downright soul as Marthe 
Maynard. Some one shoald have boxed his 
ears as he stood there smiling, handsome, 
irresistible, trying to make a sentimental 
scene oat of a chance meeting. Poor little 
Patty, with all her courage and simpleness, 
was no match for him at flrst ; she looked 
np at his fBuce wistfblly and then tamed 
away, for one bnming blash succeeded to 
another, and then she took courage again. 
*' Of coarse I am glad to see you, cousin 
B^my," said she, brightly, and she held out 
her little brown hand and put it fhinkly into 
his. *' It is the greatest pleasure and de- 
light to me, above all now when I had given 
np all hopes forever; but it's no use," said 
Patty, with a sigh, **for I know I mustn't 
talk to yon ; they wouldn't like it. I must 
never whistle again upon the little whistle, 
for fear you shoald appear," she said, with 
a sigh. 

This was np cold-hearted maiden. B^my 
forgot his vague schemes of revenge and 
desertion the moment he heard the sound 
of her dear little voice. "They wouldn't 
like it," said B^my, reddening, " and I have 
been longing and wearying to see you 
again Patty. What do you suppose I have 
come here for? — Patty, Patty, confess that 



yon were thinking of me when you whistled ;" 
and as he said this the wolfs whole heart 
melted. " Do you know how often I have 
thought of you since I was cruelly driven 
away from your house ? " 

Two great, ashamed, vexed, sorrowful 
tears started into Marthe's eyes as she 
turned away her head and pulled away her 
hand. 

" O B6my ; indeed, indeed there must have 
been some reason, some mistake. Dear 
papa, if you knew how he loves me and 
mamma, and, oh, how miserable it made 
me I" 

<<I dare say there was some mistake, 
since you say so," said the wily wolf. 
" Patty, only say you love me a little, and I 
will forgive everything and anything." 

" I mustn't let any one talk about forgiv- 
ing them,** said the girl. "I would love you 
a great deal if I might," she added, with 
another sigh. " I do love you, only I try 
not to, and I think, — I am sure I shall get 
over it in time, if I can only be brave." 

This was such an astounding confession 
that De la Louvi^re hardly knew how to 
take it; touched and amused and amazed, 
he stood there, looking at the honest little 
sweet face. Patty's confession was a veiy 
honest one. The girl knew that it was not 
to be; she was loyal to her father, and, 
above all, to that tender, wistftil mother. 
Filial devotion seemed like the bright eyes 
and silver teapot to be an inheritance in her 
family. She did not deceive herself; she 
knew that she loved her cousin with some- 
thing more than cousinly affection, but she 
also believed that it was a fancy which could 
be conquered. "We are human beings," 
said Patty, like St. Paul ; " we are not ma- 
chines ; we can do what we will with our- 
selves, if we only determine to try. And I 
will try." And she set her teeth and looked 
quite fierce at B6my ; and then she melted 
again, and said, in her childish way, " Ton 
never told me you would come if I blew upon 
the whistle." 

Do her harm, — wound her, — punish her 
parents by stabbing this tender little heart? 
B^my said to himself that he had rather cut 
off his mustache. 

There was something loyal, honest, and 
tender in the little thing, that touched him 
inexpressibly. He suddenly began to tell 
himself that he agreed with his uncle that 
to try to marry Patty for money's sake had 
been a shame and a sin. He had been a fool 
and a madman, and blind and deaf. B^my 
de la Louvl^re was only half a wolf after all, 
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--• a sheep in woITb clothing. He had worn 
the skin so long that he had begun to think 
It was his very own, and he was perfectly 
amazed and surprised to find such a soft, 
tender phice beneath It. 

It was with quite a different look and 
wne ttom the romantic. Impassioned, cor- 
sto manner in which he had begun, that he 

^ \^!P ^^""^^^^ "^«^' Patty, don't try 
too hard not to like me. I cannot help 

JL^P^,^^^ «^ will be well. You will hope 
w>o, win you not ? " 

"ow, B6my, you must go. I have talked to 
^1 i^^« «^««gh. See, this is the back 



t^ey had been walking on all this time 
Onp ^"^'^^"S the course of the avenue, 
at th 'v^^ ^^^P^® passing by looked kindly 
wie handsome young couple strolling In 
a h ®°f ®^°® J a man In a blouse, wheeling 
sen ^"^^^' looked over his shoulder a 
to n»° T>*^°^® as he turned down the turning 
Wm Z^^ ^® ^ Lampe. Patty did not see 
^ I she was absorbed in one great resolu- 
on. She must go now, and say good-by to 
aer consin. 

" Come a little way farther with me," said 
Kfemy. ««ju8t a little way under the trees, 
^atty, I have a confession to make to yon. 
You wiU hate me, perhaps, and yet I cannot 
help telling you." 

*0h. Indeed, I must not come now," 
Patty said. « Good-by, good-by." 

** You won't Usten to me, then? " said the 
young man ; so sadly, that she had not the 
ooiirage to leave him, and she turned at 
last, and walked a few steps, 

"Will you let me carry your basket?" 
said her cousin. " Who are you taking this 
to?" 

" It is for my grandmother," said the girl, 
resisting. " R6my, have you really anything 
to say?" 

They had come to the end of the park, 
where Its gates lead Into the forest ; one road 
led to the Rue de la Lampe, the other into 
the great waving world of trees. It was a 
lovely summer's afternoon. There was a 
host In the air, delighting and basking In 
the golden comfort; butterflies, midges, 
flights of birds Arom the forest were pass- 
ing. It was pleasant to exist in such a 
place and hour, to walk by B6my on the 
soft springing turf, and to listen to the 
sound of his voice under the shade of the 
overarching boughs. 

** Patty, do you know I did want to marry 
joa for your money?" B^my said at last. 



<' I love you truly ; but I have not loved yon 
always as I ought to have done, — as I do 
now. Yon scorn me; you cannot forgive 
me? " he added, as the girl stopped short. 
*' You will never trust me again." 

«*0 R^myl how could you. . . . Oh, 
yes, indeed, indeed I do forgive you I I do 
trust you," she added quickly, saying any- 
thing to comfort and cheer him when he 
looked so unhappy. Every moment took 
them flaxther and ^rther on. The little 
person with the pretty red hood and bright 
eyes and the little basket had almost for- 
gotten her commission, her conscience, her 
grandmother, and all the other duties of 
life. R^my, too, had forgotten everything 
but the bright, sweet little fiice, the red 
hood, and the Uttle hand holding the basket, 
when they came to a dark, enclosed halting- 
place at the end of the avenue, firom whence 
a few rocky steps led out upon a sudden 
hillside, which looked out Into the open 
world. It was a lovely, surprising sight; a 
burst of open country, a great purple 
amphitheatre of rocks shining and hills 
spreading to meet the skies, clefts, and 
sudden gleams, and a wide distant horizon 
of waving forest Mnglng the valley. Clouds 
were drifting and tints changing, the 
heather springing between the rocks at 
their feet, and the thousands of tree-tops 
swaying like a ripple on a sea. 

Something In the great wide fireshness of 
the place brought Patty to herself again. 

«*How lovely it Isl" she said. «*0 
R6myl why did yon let me come? Oh, I 
oughtn't to have come." 

R^my tried to comfort her. ** We have 
not been very long," he said. "We will 
take the short cut through the trees, and 
you shall tell your mother all about it. 
There's no more reason why we shouldn't 
walk together now than when we were at 
Littleton." 

As he was speaking he was leading the 
way through the brushwood, and they got 
Into a cross avenue leading back to the 
carriage-road. 

** I shall come to Madame Capuchon's, too, 
since you are going," said R6my, making a 
grand resolution. **I think perhaps she 
will help us. She Is bound to, since she did 
all the mischief." And then he went on a 
few steps, holding back the trees that grew 
in Patty's way. A little fleld-monse peeped 
at them and ran away, a lightning sheet of 
light flashed through the green and chang- 
ing leaves, little blue flowers were twinkling 
on mosses under the trees, dried blossoms 
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were fkQing, and cones and dead leaves and 
aromatic twigs and shoots. ' 

**Is this the way?" said Fatty, suddenly 
stopping short, and looking about her. 
*'IUmy, look at those arrows cut in the 
trees { they are not pointing to the road we 
h^ye come. O lUmy! do not lose the 
way ! " cried Patty, in a sudden fHght. 

<'Dont be afiraid," lUmy answered, 
langlung, and hurrying on before her; and 
then he stopped short, and began to poll at 
his mustache, looking first in one direction, 
and then in another. ** Do you think they 
would be anxious if you were a little late ? " 
he said. 

« Anxious 1" cried Fatty. "Hammy 
would die ; she could not bear it. B^my, 
Bftmy I what shall I do?" She flushed up, 
and almost began to cry. Oh, find the way, 
please. Do you see any more arrows? 
Here is one ; come, come." 

Fatty turned, and began to retrace her 
steps, hurrying along in a fever of terror 
and remorse. The wood-pigeons cooed 
oyerhead; the long lines of distant trees 
were min^^g and twisting in a sort of 
dance, as she flew along. 

<<Wait for me. Fatty," cried lUmy. 
'^Here Is some one to ask." And as he 
spoke he pointed to an old woman coming 
along one of the narrow cross pathways, 
carrying a tray of sweetmeats and a great 
Jar of lemonade. 

<<Fontainebleau, my little gentleman?" 
said the old woman. «Tou are turning 
your back upon it. The arrows point away 
from Fontainebleau, and not towards the 
town. Do you know the big cross near the 
gate? Well, it is Just at the end of that 
long avenue. Wait, wait, my little gentle- 
man. Wont you buy a sweet sng^rstick 
for the pretty little lady in the red hood? 
Belieye me, she is fond of sugarsticks. It 
is not the first time that she has bought 
some of mine." 

But B^my knew that Fatty was in no 
mood for barley-sugar, and he went off to 
cheer up his cousin with the good news. 
The old woman hobbled off grumbling. 

It was getting later by this time. The 
shadows were changing, and a western light 
was beginning to glow upon the many 
stems and quivering branches of the great 
waving forest. Everything glowed in un- 
wearied change and beauty, but they had 
admired enough. A bird was singing high 
above over their heads; they walked on 
quickly in silence for half an hour or more, 
and at the end of the avenue — as the old 



woman had told them — they found a wide, 
stony ascending road, with the dark mur- 
muring fringe of the woods on either side, 
and a great cross at the summit of the 
ascent. Here Fatty sank down for a min- 
ute, almost ftdling upon the step, and feel- 
ing saflB. ThiB gate was dose to the Bue 
de la Lampe. 

** Now go," she said to her cousin. ** Gk> 
on first, and I will follow, dear Bimy. I 
don't want to be seen with you any more. 
Feople know me and my red hood." 

De la Louvi^re could only hope that Fatty 
had not already been recognized. 

All the same he reftised utterly to leave 
her until they reached the gates of the 
forest ; then he took .the short way to the 
Bue de la Lampe, and Fatty followed slowly. 
She had had a shock ; she wanted to be calm 
before she saw her grandmother. Her 
heart was beating still ; she was tired and 
sorry. Fatty's conscience was not easy; 
she felt she had done wrong, and yet, — and 
yet, — with the world of love in her heart it 
seemed as if nothing could be wrong and 
nobody angry or anxious. 

Mrs. Maynard herself had felt something 
of the sort that afternoon after the little 
girl had left her. The mother watched her 
across the court-yard, and then sat down as 
usual to her work. Her eyes filled up with 
gratefdl tears as she bent over her sewing; 
they often did when Henry spoke a kind 
word or Fatty looked specially happy. Yes, 
it was a miracle that at fifty all this should 
come to her, thought Marthe Maynard, — 
brilliant beauty and courage and happiness, 
and the delight of youth and of early hopes 
unrepressed. It was like a miracle that all 
this had come to her in a dearer and happier 
form than if it had been given to herself. 
Marthe wondered whether all her share had 
been reserved for her darling In some mys- 
terious ftishion, and so she went on stitch- 
ing her thoughts to her canvas as people 
do ; peaceftil, tranquil, happy thoughts they 
were, as she sat waiting for her husband's 
return. An hour or two went by, people 
came and went In the court-yard below, the 
little dlllgetfce rattled off to the railway; 
at last, thinking she heard Henry's voice, 
Marthe leaned out of the window and saw 
him speaking to an old woman with a bas- 
ket of sweetmeats, and then she heard the 
sitting-room door open, and she looked 
round to see who It was coming In. It was 
Slmonne, who came bustling In with a 
troubled look, like ripples In a placid smooth 
pool. The good old creature had put on a 
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thuwl and gloves and a dean cap with huge 
fHUa, and stood silent, umbrella in hand, 
mad staring at the calm-looking lady at her 
work-table. 

«« What is It?** said Marthe, looking np. 
** Simonne, is my mother unwell? " 

** Madame is qnite well; do not be un- 
easy,** said Simonne, with a quick, uncertidn 
glance in Mrs. Maynard's face. 

" Have yon brought me back Patty ? •* said 
Mrs. Mayuard. "Has Betty come with 
you?** 

"Betty? I don't know where she is," 
said Simonne. " She is a craze-pated girl, 
and you should not allow her to take charge 
of Patty.** 

Mrs. Maynard smiled. She knew Sl- 
monne*s ways of old. All cooks, house- 
keepers, ladles'-maids, etc., under fifty, were 
orazy-pated girls with Simonne, whose sym- 
pathies certainly did not rest among her 
own class. Mrs. Maynard's smile, however, 
changed away when she looked at Simonne 
a second time. 

"I am sure something is the matter," 
Marthe cried, starting up. "Where's Pat- 
ty?** The poor mother, suddenly conjec- 
turing evil, had turned quite pale, and all 
the soft contentment and calm were gone in 
one instant. She seized Simonne's arm with 
an imploring, nervous clutch, as if praying 
that it might be nothing dreadftil. 

"Don't be uneasy, madame," said Si- 
monne. " Girls are girls, and that Betty is 
too scatterbrained to be trusted another 
time. She missed Patty, and came alone 
to our house. Oh, I sent her off quickly 
enough to meet mademoiselle. But you 
see, madame," Simonne was hurrjring on 
nervously over her words, "our Patty is so 
young she thinks of no harm ; she runs here 
and there Just as fancy takes her; but a 
young girl must not be talked of, and —and 
it does not do for her to be seen alone in 
company with anybody but her mother or 
father. There's no harm done, but — " 

" What are you talking of? Why do you 
firlghten me for nothing, Simonne?" said 
Mrs. Maynard, recovering crossly with a 
faint gasp of relief, and thinking all was 
well.^ She had expected a broken limb at 
the least in her sudden alarm. 

"There, Marthe," said Simonne, taking 
her hand, " you must not be angry with me. 
It was the concierge de chez nous who 
made a remark which displeased me, and I 
thought I had best come straight to you." 

" My Patty I my Patty ! What have you 
been doing, Simonne? How dare you talk 



of my chUd to common people?" said the 
anxious mother. 

" I was anxious, madame," said poor Si- 
monne, humbly. "I looked for her up the 
street and along the great avenue, and our 
concierge met me and said, * Don't trouble 
youiself. I met your young lady going 
towards the forest in company with a young 
man.' She is a naughty child, and I was 
vexed, madame, that is all," said Simonne. 

But Mrs. Maynard hardly heard her to the 
end ; she put up her two hands with a little 
cry of anxious horror. "And is she not 
back? What have you been doing? Why 
did you not come before? My Patty 1 my 
Patty I what absurd mistake is this? Oh, 
where is my husband ? Papa, papa ! " cried 
poor Mrs. Maynard, distracted, running out 
upon the landing. Mr. Maynard was com- 
ing upstairs at that instant, followed by the 
blowsy and breathless Betty. 

Mr. Majmard had evidently heard the 
whole story; he looked .black and white, 
as people do who are terribly disturbed and 
annoyed. Had they been at home in Eng- 
land, Patty's disappearance would have 
seemed nothing to them; there were half 
a dozen young cousins and neighbors to 
whose care she might have been trusted; 
but here, where they knew no one, it was 
inexplicable, and no wonder they were dis- 
quieted and shocked. Mr. Maynard tried 
to reassure his wife, and vented his anxiety 
in wrath upon the luckless Betty. 

Marthe sickened as she listened to Betty's 
sobs and excuses. "I can't help it," said 
the stupid girl, with a scared face. " Miss 
Patty didn't wait for me. The pld woman 
says she saw a red hood in the forest, going 
along with a young man ; master heard her." 

" Hold your tongue, you fool I How dare 
you all come to me with such lies I " shouted 
Maynard. He hated the sight of the girl 
ever after, and he rushed down into the 
court again. The old woman was gone, but 
a carriage was standing there waiting to be 
engaged. 

" We may as well go and fetch Patty at 
your mother's," Maynard called out with 
some appearance of calmness. " I dare say 
she is there by this time." Mrs. Maynard 
ran downstairs and got in; Simonne bun- 
dled in too, and sat with her back to the 
horses. But that ten minutes' drive was so 
horrible that not one of them ever spoke of 
it again. 

They need not have been so miserable, 
poor people, if they had only known Patty 
had safely reached her grandmother's door 
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liy that time. When the concierge, who 
was sitting on his barrow at the door, let 
her in and looiced at her with an odd ex- 
pression in his fiice, *' Simonne was in a 
great anxiety about you, mademoiseUe," 
said he; **she is not yet come in. Toor 
grandmamma is upstairs as usoaL Haye 
you had a pleasant walk? " 

Patty made no answer; she ran upstairs 
qaickly. ** I most not stay long,** she said 
to herself. " I wonder if lUmy is there." 
The firont door was open, and she went in, 
and then along the passage, and with a 
beating heart she stopped and Icnocked at 
her grandmother's door. ** Come in child," 
the old lady called out from the inside ; and 
as Fatty nervously fUmbled at the handle, 
the voice inside added, " Lift up the latch, 
and the hasp will fall. Come in," and 
Patty went in as she was told. 

It was getting to be a little dark in-doors 
by this time, and the room seemed to Patty 
fhll of an odd dazzle of light — perhaps be- 
cause the glass door of the dressing-closet, 
in which many of Madame Capuchon's stores 
were kept, was open. 

<<Come here, child," said her grand- 
mother, hoarsely, "and let me look at 
you." 

** How hoarsely you speak I " said Patty; 
" Pm afraid your cold is very bad, grand- 
mamma." 

* The old lady grunted and shook her 
head. '*My health is miserable at all 
times," she said. '* What is that you have 
got in your basket? butter, is it not, by the 
smell?" 

''What a good nose you have, grand- 
mamma," said Patty, laughing, and opening 
her basket. <* I have brought you a little 
pat of butter and some honeycomb, with 
mamma's love," said Patty. "They will 
supply you from the hotel, if you like, at 
the same price you pay now." 

" Thank you, child," said Madame Capu- 
chon. " Come a little closer and let me 
look at you. Why, what is the matter? 
You are all sorts of colors, — blue, green, 
red. What have you been doing, miss? 
See if you can find my spectacles on that 
table." 

"What do you want them for, grand- 
mamma?" Patty asked, ftimbling about 
among all the various little odds and ends. 

"The better to see you, my dear, and 
anybody else who may call upon me," said 
the grandmamma, in her odd broken Eng- 
lish. Patty was nervous still and conftised, 
longing to ask whether B6my had made his 



appearance, and not daring to speak his 
name first, and in her confhsion she knocked 
over a little odd-shaped box that was upon 
the table, and it opened and something fell 
out. 

"Be carefhl, child! What have yon 
done ? " said the old lady, sharply. " Here, 
give the things to me." 

"It's — it's something made of ivory, 
grandmamma," said stupid Patty, looking 
up, bewildered. " What is it for? " 

"Take care; take care. Those are my 
teeth, child. I cannot eat comfortably 
without them," said the old lady, pettishly. 
" And now I want to talk seriously. Here, 
give me your hand, and look me in the face, 
and tell me honestly what you think of a 
certain — " 

But at that instant a loud ring at the bell 
was heard, and voices in the passage ; the 
door of the room flew open, and Mrs. May- 
nard rushed in, burst into a flood of tears, 
and clasped her daughter to her beating 
heart. 

"I tell you she is here, monsieur," Si- 
monne was saying to Maynard himself, who 
was following his wife. As soon as he saw 
her there, with Patty in her arms, " Now, 
Marthe," he said, " you will at last believe 
what a goose you are at times ;" and he 
began to laugh in a superior sort of fashion, 
and then he choked oddly, and sat down 
with his face hidden in his hands. 

"But what is it all about?" asked Mad- 
ame Capuchon, from her bed. 

Poor people I They could hardly own or 
tell or spe^ the thought which had been 
in their minds, so horrible and so absurd as 
it now seemed. They tried to pass it over ; 
and, indeed, they never owned to one an- 
other what that ten minutes' drive had 
been. 

It was all over now, and Patty, in peni- 
tent tears, was confessing what had de- 
tained her. They could not be angry at 
such a time, they could only clasp her in' 
their loving arms. All the little miniatures 
were looking on from their hooks on the 
wall ; the old grandmother was shaking her 
frills in excitement, and nodding and blink- 
ing encouragement from her alcove. 

" Look here, Henry," said she to her son- 
in-law. " I have seen the young man, and 
I think he is a very fine youog fellow. In 
fact, he is now waiting in the dining-room, 
for I sent him away when I heard la petite 
coming. I wanted to talk to her alone. 
P^licie has written to me on the subject of 
their union; he wishes it» I wish it, Patty 
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wishes It. Oh, t can read little girls' flices ! 
He has been called to the bar. My property 
will i-emain nndlvlded. Why do yon oppose 
their marriage? I cannot conceive what 
objection yon can ever have had to It." 

" What objection I " said the 'sqnlre, as- 
tounded. «' Why, you yourself warned me. 
P61icle "writes as usual with an eye to her 
own Interest — a grasping, covetous — " 

" Hush, hush dear ! ** Interceded Mrs. May- 
nard, gently pushing her husband towards 
the door. The old lady's hands and Mils 
were trembling more and more by this time ; 
she was not used to being thwarted ; the 
'squire also was accustomed to have his own 
way. 

" My F61lcle, my poor child, I cannot suf- 
fer her to be spoken of In this way," cried 
Madame Capuchon, who at another time 
would have been the first to complain. 

" Patty Is only sixteen," hazarded Mrs. 
Maynard. 

" I was sixteen when I married," said 
Madame Capuchon. 

" Patty shaU wait tfll she Is sixty-six 
before I give her to a penniless adventurer," 
cried the 'squire In great vnrath. 

"Very well," said the old lady, splteftilly. 
" Now I win tell you what I have told him. 
As I tell you, he came to see me Just now, 
and Is at this moment, I believe, devouring 
the remains of the pie Slmonne prepared 
for your luncheon. I have told him that he 
shall be my heir whether you give him Patty 
or not. I am not Joking, Henry; I mean It. 
I like the yojong man exceedingly. He Is an 
extremely well-bred young fellow, and will 
do us all credit." 



Maynard shrugged his shoulders and 
looked at his wife. 

*< But, child, do you really care for him?" 
Patty's mother said, reproachftiUy. << What 
can you know of him? " and she took both 
the Uttle hands In hers. 

Little Patty hung her head for a minute. 
''O mamma, he has told me everything; 
he told me he did think of the money at 
first, but only before he knew me. Dear 
papa. If yon talked to him you would believe 
him. Indeed you would, — Indeed, Indeed yon 
would." Patty's Imploring, wlstfbl glance 
touched the 'squire, and as she said, May- 
nard could not help believing In B^my when 
he came to talk things over quietly with 
him, and without losing his temper. 

He found him In the dining-room, with a 
bottle of wine and the empty ple-dlsh be- 
fore him ; the young man had finished off 
everything but the bones and the cork and 
the bottle. '' I had no breakflust, sir," said 
R6myy starting up, half laughing, half 
ashamed. "My grandmother told me to 
look In the cupboard." 

" Such a good appetite should Imply a 
good conscience," Maynard thought; and at 
last he relented, and eventually grew to be 
very fond of his son-in-law. 

Patty and R6my were married on her sev- 
enteenth birthday. I first saw them In the 
court-yard of the hotel, but afterwards at 
Sunnymede, where they spent last summer. 

Madame Capuchon Is not yet satisfied 
with the butter. It Is a very difficult thing 
to get anywheriB good. Slmonne Is as de- 
voted as ever, and tries hard to satls^ her 
mistress. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE, 
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By Ebick Maokbkzib. Neat Paper CoTeis. Price, 75 Cts. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a novel as the * Boua Pass.' The 

Btory is well oontriYed and well told; the incidents are natural and varied; seyeral of 

the characters are skilAilly drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerfhl, and 

original. The Highland scenery, in which the plot is laid, is described with truth and 

feeling— with a command of language which leaves a vivid impression.'*— ^Ste/ufyfay 
Review, 
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Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

"Tlie cliaracters are vividly portrayed and well carried out In all their actions. TAe 
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A Drama of Life. 

Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

" Lives llQl of error and sin, are contrasted with lives f\ill of magnanimity and 
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She tetiches the highest principles of molality and chaiity, auid the acts of mercy 
and forgiveness related, cauKe tiie heart to glow with enthuniasm. Thus does Flor- 
ence Marryat, in her own i>eculiar way. and from her couvicitons and experience, 
teiich the lessons true souls are ever teaching.** 

THE CONFESSIONS OF GERALD ESTCOURT, 

( Neat Paper Covers— Price, 75 Cents, ) 

her fiith novel, is written in tlie autobiogiaphical form, with this motto:— " Tlie gods 
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Neat Paper Covers. Price, 15 Cts. 
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By Mrs. Adelaide ( Kehblb) Sartoris. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 30 Cts. 

"The aiitlior of this ftesh story is a sister of Fanny Kemble Butler. It is bright, 
piquant and racy, and Just long enough to be read during a trip to the country. In its 
convenient form, it will just fit into a pocket, and its type will hold the eye. in spite of 
Joltings, while its brilliancy and humor will piovoke many a hearty laugli. No one 
could be more charmingly absurd than Mens. Jacoues ; no one more deliciously 
indei>endent than Ursula. In short, it is French, it is graceful, it is charming, — as 
shrewd a bit of portraiture, as racy a sketch of social life, as we have seen this many 
a day. No doubt it will make enjoyable many a long ride before summer is gone, and 
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TWICE LOST. 



Neat Paper CoYera. Price, 75 Cents. 
"A very remarkable Novel. It U Irreeiutible. Altogether, for Bpidnees, tor 
«cliieag, tor cultivation, tor a uplrlted plot, ami rapid, Rkllftd development, tiiis 
book has not its equal.** ^BOSTON J*08T» 



LINNET'S TRIAL 

By the Author of " Twice lioet." Neat Paper Covert. Price, 76 Cts. 

This story opens in a spirited manner, with a scene in an English railway carriage. 
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A lost" LOVE. 

By A8HFORD Owen.— With a Portrait— Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 
A very beautifhl and touching story, Aill of grace and genius,— striking and original, 
A real picture of Woman's lito. Its deep, pure sentiment, and admirable style, will 
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HUNTED TO DEATH: 

A Story of Love atul Adventure on both Continents. 

Neat Pai>er Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 

^Is ^ '^ f^P^cy* wide-awake, rollicking storv of Ain and adventure, all for love : and 

the hero, Capt. George, tVom the moment ne steps on board the packet ship at 
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landscape, at the last moment before the gloaming, one of those rays whToh make a new 
heaven and a new earth. 
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16 th edition. Neat Paper Covers. Price, 75 Cts. 
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A KiKD enchantress one day pat into my 
hand a mystic Tolame prettily lettered and 
boand in green, saying, <* I am so fond of this 
book. It has all the dear old fkiry tales in 
it ; one never Ures of them. Do take it.** 

I carried the little book away with me, 
and spent a very pleasant, qaiet erening at 
home by the fire, with H. at the opposite 
comer, and other old fdends, whom I felt I 
had somewhat neglected of late. Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Puss in Boots, the gallant 
and quixotic Giant-killer, and dearest Cinde- 
rella, whom we every one of ns most have 
loved, I should think, ever since we first 
knew her in her little brown pinafore : I 
wondered, as I shut them all up for the 
night between their green boards, what it 
was that made these stories so flresb and so 
vivid. Why did not they fiall to pieces, 
vanish, explode, disappear, like so many of 
their contemporaries and descendants ? And 
yet, Cur firom being forgotten and passing 
away, it would seem as if each generation in 
turn, as it came into the world, looks to be 
delighted still by the brilliant pageant, and 
never tires or wearies of it. And on their 
side princes and princesses never seem to 
grow any older ; the castles and the lovely 
gardens flourish without need of repair or 
whitewash, or plumbers or glaziers. The 
princesses' gowns, too, — sun, moon, and 
star color, — do not wear out or pass out of 
fhshion or require altering. Even the seven- 
leagued boots do not appear to be the 
worse for wear. Numbers of realistic sto- 
ries for children have passed away. Little 
Henry and his Bearer, Poor Harry and 
Lucy, have very nearly given up their little 
artless ghosts and prattle, and ceased mak- 
ing their own beds for the instruction of less 
excellently brought up little boys and girls ; 
and, notwithstanding a very interesting ar- 
ticle in the Saturday BevieWt it must be 
owned that Harry Sandford and Tommy 
Merton are not familiar playfellows in our 
nurseries and school-rooms, and have passed 
somewhat out of date. But not so all these 



centenarians, — Prince Riquct, Gmbas, Lit- 
tle Bed Riding-hood,' Bluebeard, and others 
They seem as if they would never grow old. 
They play with the chUdren, they anose 
the elders, there seems no end to their taal 
of spirits and perennial youth. 

H., to whom I made this remark, aaldv 
from the opposite chimney-corner, **Ko 
wonder; the stories are only histories of 
real, living persons tonied into fidiy 
princes and princesses. Fairy stories aro 
everywhere and every day. We are all 
princes and princesses in disgolse, or ogres 
or wicked dwarlh. All these histories are the 
histories of human nature, which does not 
seem to change very mach in a thousand 
years or so, and we don't get tired of the 
fkiries because they are so true to it." 

After this little speech of H.'S, we spent 
an unprofitable half-hour reviewing oor 
acquaintance, and classing them under their 
real characters and qualities. We had 
dined with Lord Carabas only the day be- 
fore, and met Puss iu Boots; Beauty and 
the Beast were also there. We uncharitably 
counted up, I am ashamed to say, no less 
than six Bluebeards. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk we had met just starting on his climb. 
A Red Riding-hood ; a girl with toads drop- 
ping from her mouth: we knew three or 
four of each. Cinderellas — alas! who 
does not know more than one dear, poor, 
pretty Cinderella; and as fbr sleeping prin- 
cesses in the woods, how many one can 
reckon up I Toung, old, ugly, pretty, 
awakening, sleeping still. 

"Qp you remember Cecilia Lnlworth,** 
said H., " and Dorllcote ? Poor Cecilia I ** 

Some lives are couleur de rosef people soy ; 
others seem to be, if not eonleur de rose all 
through, yet ibll of bright, beautiful tints, 
blues, pinks, little bits of harmonious cheer- 
fldness. OUier lives, if not so brilliant, and 
seeming more or less gray at times, are 
very sweet and gentle in tone, with fl&int 
gleams of gold or lilac to brighten them. 
And then again others, alas I are black and 
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hopeless fh>m the heglnniDg. Besides 
these, there are some which have always 
appeared to me as if they were of a dark, 
doll hue ; a dingy, heavy brown, which no 
happiness, or interest, or bright color could 
ever enliven. Blues turn sickly, roses seem 
faded, and yellow lilacs look red and ugly 
upon these heavy backgrounds. Poor Ce- 
cilia, — as H. called her, — hers had always 
seemed to me one of these latter existences, 
unutterably dull, commonplace, respectable, 
stinted, ugly, and useless. 

Lulworth Hall, with the great, dark park 
bounded by limestone walls, with iron gates 
here and there, looked like a blot upon the 
bright and lovely landscape. The place 
ftom a distance, compared with the sur- 
rounding country, was a blur and a blemish 
as it were,— sad, silent, solitary. 

Travellers passing by sometimes asked 
if the place was uninhabited, and were told, 
"No, share,— fam'ly lives thear all the 
yeauvr round." Some charitable souls 
might wonder what life could be like be- 
hind those dull gates. One day a young 
fellow riding by saw rather a sweet woman's 
face gazing for an instant through the bars, 
and he went on his way with a momenta- 
ry thrill of pity. Need I say that it was 
poor Cecilia who looked out vacantly to 
see who was passing along the high-road. 
She was surrounded by hideous moreen, 
oil-cloth, punctuality, narrow-mindedness, 
horsehair, and mahogany. Loud bells rang 
at intervals, regular, monotonous. Surly but 
devoted attendants waited upon her. She 
was rarely alone ; her mother did not think 
it right that a girl in Cecilia's position 
should "race" about the grounds un- 
attended ; as for going outside the walls it 
was not to be thought of. When Cecilia 
went out with her gloves on, and her go- 
loshes, her mother's companion, Miss Bow- 
ley, walked beside her up and down the 
dai^k laurel walk at the back of the house, — 
lip and down, down and up, up and down. 
** I think I am getting tilled, Maria," Miss 
Lulworth would say at last. "If so we 
had better return to the hall," Maria would 
reply, "although it is before our time." 
And then they would walk home in si- 
lence, between the iron railings and laurel- 
bushes. 

As Cecilia walked erectly by Miss Bow- 
ley's side, the rooks went whirling over 
their heads, the slugs crept sleepily along 
the path under the shadow of the grass and 
the weeds ; they heard no sounds except the 
cawing of the birds, and the distant mo- 



notonous, hacking noise of the gardener and 
his boy digging in the kitchen-garden. 

Cecilia, peeping into the long drab draw- 
ing-room on her return, might, perhaps, 
see her mother, erect and dignified, at her 
open desk, composing, writing, crossing, 
re-reading, an endless letter to an indifferent 
cousin in Ireland, with a single candle and 
a small piece of blotting-paper, and a pen- 
wiper made of ravellings, all spread out be- 
fore her. 

" You have come home early, Cecil," says 
the lady, without looking up. "You had 
better make the most of your time, and 
practise till the dressing-bell rings. Maria 
will kindly take up your things." 

And then In the chill twilight Cecilia sits 
down to the jangling instrument, with the 
worn silk flutings. A faded rock it is upon 
which her fingers bad been distended ever 
since she can remember. A great many 
people think there is nothing in the world 
so good for children as scoldings, whip- 
pings, dark cupboards, and dry bread and 
water, upon which they expect them to 
grow up into tall, fat, cheerfUl, amiable men 
and women ; and a great many people think 
that for grown-up young people the silence, 
the chiUness, the monotony and sadness of 
their own fading twilight days is all that is 
required. Mrs. Lulworth and Maria Bowley, 
her companion, Cecilia's late governess, 
were quite of this opinion. They them- 
selves, when they were little girls, had 
been slapped, snubbed, locked up in closets, 
thrust into bed at all sorts of hours, flat- 
tened out on backboards, set on high stools 
to play the piano for days together, made 
to hem frills five or six weeks long, and to 
learn immense pieces of poetry, so that they 
had to stop at home all the afternoon. And 
though Mrs. Lulworth had grown up stupid, 
suspicious, narrow-minded, soured, and 



overbearing, and had married for an es- 
tablishment, and Miss Bowley, her govern- 
ess's daughter, had turned oat nervous, 
undecided, melancholy, and anxious, and 
had never maiTied at all, yet they de- 
termined to bring up Cecilia as they them- 
selves had been brought up, and sincerely 
thought they could not do better. 

When Mrs. Lulworth married, she said to 
Maria, "You must come and live with me, 
and help to educate my children some day, 
Maria. For the present I shall not have a 
home of my own ; we are going to reside 
with my husband's aunt. Mi's. Dormer. 
She is a vei*y wealthy person, far advanced 
in years. She is greatly annoyed with Mr. 
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and Mrs. John Lolworth's vagaries, and I 
she has asked me and my husband to take 
their places at Dorlicote Hall." At the end 
of ten years Mrs. Lnlworth wrote again: 
''Wc are now permanently established in 
onr annt's house. I hear you are in want 
of a situation ; pray come and superintend 
the education of my only child, Cecilia (she 
is named after her godmother, Mrs. Dor- 
mer). She is now nearly three years old, 
and I feel that she begins to require some 
discipline." 

This letter was written at that same desk 
twenty-two years before Cecilia began her 
practisiug that autumn evening. She was 
twenty-five years old now, but like a child 
in inexperience, in Ignorance, in placidity ; 
a fortunate stolidity and slowness of tem- 
perament had saved her fVom being crushed 
and nipped in the bud, as it were. She was 
not bored because she had never known any 
other life. It seemed to her only natural 
that all days should be alike, rung in and 
out by the jangling breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and prayer-bells. Mr. Dormer — a little 
chip of a man — read prayers suitable for 
every day in the week ; the servants filed in, 
maids first, then the men. Once Cecilia saw 
one of the maids blush and look down smil- 
ing as she marched out after the others. 
Miss Dormer wondered a little, and thought 
she would ask Susan why she looked so 
strangely; but Susan married the groom 
soon after, and went away, and Cecilia 
never had an opportunity of speaking to 
her. 

Night after night Mr. T)ormer replaced 
his spectacles with a click, and pulled up 
his shirt-collar when the service was ended. 
Night after night old Mrs. Dormer coughed 
a little moaniug cough. If she spoke, it 
was generaUy to make some little, bitter re- 
mark. Every night she shook hands with 
her nephew and niece, kissed Cecilia's 
blooming cheek, and patted out of the 
room. She was a little woman with starling 
eyes. She had never got over her husband's 
death. She did not always kuow when she 
moaned. She dressed in black, and lived 
alone in her turret, where she had various 
old-fashioned occupations, — tatting, cam- 
phor-boxes to sort, a real old spinning- 
wheel and distaff among other things, at 
which Cecilia, when she was a child, had 
pricked her fingers trying to make it whirr 
as her aunt did. Spinning-wheels have 
quit* gone out, but I kuow of one or two 
old ladies who still use them. Mrs. Dormer 
would go nowhere, and would see no one. 



So at least her niece, the master-spirit, de- 
clared, and the old lady got to believe it at 
last. I don't know how much the f)ear of 
the obnoxious John and his wife and chil- 
dren may have had to do with this arrange- 
ment. 

When her great aunt was gone it was 
Cecilia's turn to gather her work together 
at a warning sign fh>m her mother, and 
walk away through the long, chilly passages 
to her slumbers in the great green four-post 
bed. And so time passed. Cecilia grew 
up. She had neither friends nor lovers. 
She was not happy nor nnhappy . She coul^ 
read, but she never cored to open a book. 
She was quite contented ; for she thought 
Lnlworth Hall the finest place, and il« in- 
mates the most important people in the 
world. She worked a great deal, embroid- 
ering interminable qnilts and braided toilet- 
covers and fish-napkins. She never thought 
of any thing but the utterest commonplaces 
and platitudes. She considered that bciug 
respectable and decorous, and a little pom- 
pous and overbearing, was the duty of every 
well-brought-up lady and gentleman. To- 
night she banged away very placidly at 
Rhodes' air, for the twentieth time breaking 
down in the same passage and making the 
same mistake, until the dressing-bell rang, 
and Cecilia, feeling she had done her duty, 
then extinguished her caudle, and went up- 
stairs across the great, chill hall, up the bare 
oil-cloth gallery, to her room. 

Most young women have some pleasure, 
whatever their troubles maybe, in dressing, 
and pretty trinkets and beads and ribbons 
and necklaces. An unconscious love of art 
and intuition leads some of them, even plain 
ones, to adorn themselves. The colors and 
ribbon ends brighten bright ilaces, enliven 
dull ones, deck what is already lovable, or, 
at all events, make the most of what mate- 
rials there are. Even a Maypole, crowned 
and fiowered and tastily ribboned, is a 
pleasing object. And, indeed, the art of 
decoration seems to me a cbaiming natural 
instinct, and one which is not nearly enough 
encouraged, and a gift which every woman 
should tiy to acquire. Some girls, like 
birds, know how to weave, out of ends of 
rags, of threads and morsels and straws, a 
beautiful whole, a work of real genius for 
their habitation. Frivolities, say some; 
waste of time, say others, — expense, van- 
ity. The strong-minded dowagers shake 
their heads at it all, —Mrs. Lnlworth among 
them; only why had Nature painted Ce- 
cilia's cheeks of brightest pink, instead of 
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bilious orange, like poor Maria Bowley's? 
TThy washer hair all crisp and curly? and 
were her white, even teeth, and her clear, 
grsj eyes, vanity and frivolity too ? Cecilia 
was rather too stout for her age ; she had 
not much expression in her face. And no 
wonder. There was not much to be ex- 
pressive about in her poor little stinted life. 
She could not go into raptures over the 
mahogany sideboard, the camphene lamp in 
the drawing-room, the four-post beds in- 
^ doors, the laurel-bushes without, the Moor- 
ish temple with yellow glass windows, or 
the wigwam summer-house, which were the 
lUtemate boundaries of her daily walks. 

Cecilia was not allowed a fire to dress 
herself by; a grim maid, however, attend- 
ed, and I suppose she was surrounded, as 
people say, by every comfort. There was 
a horsehair sofa, evei^thing was large, 
solid, brown as I have Said, grim, and in its 
place. The rooms at Lulworth Hall did 
not take the Impress of their inmate ; the 
inmate was moulded by the room. There 
were in Cecilia's no young lady-like trifles 
lying here and there; upon the chest of 
drawers there stood a mahogany workbox, 
square, with a key, — that was the only at- 
tempt at feminine elegance, — a little faded 
chenille, I believe, was to be seen round the 
clock on the chimney-piece, and a black and 
white check dressing-gown and an ugly 
little pair of slippers were set out before 
the toUet-table. On the bed, Cecilia's din- 
ner-costume was lying, — a sickly green 
dress, trimmed with black, — and a white 
flower for her hair. On the toilet-table an 
.old-fashioned jasper serpent-necklace and a 
set of amethysts were displayed for her to 
choose from, also mittens and a couple of 
hair-bracelets. The girl was quite con- 
tent, and she would go down gravely to 
dinner, smoothing out her hideous toggery. 

Mrs. Dormer never came down before 
dinner. All day long she stayed up in her 
room, dozing and trying remedies, and 
occasionally looking over old journals and 
letters until it was time to come downstairs. 
She liked to see Cecilia's pretty face at one 
side of the table, while her nephew carved, 
and Mrs. Lulworth recounted any of the 
stirring events of the day. She was used to 
the life, — she was sixty when they came to 
her, she was long past eighty now, — the 
last twenty years had been like a long sleep, 
with the dream of what happened when she 
was alive and In the world continually pass- 
ing before her. 

When the Lulworths first came to her she 



had been in a low and nervous state, only 
stipulated for quiet and peace, and that no 
one was to come to her house of mourning. 
The John Lulworths, a cheery couple, broke 
down at the end of a mouth or two, and 
preferred giving up all chance of their aunt's 
great inheritance to living in such utter 
silence and seclusion. Upon Charles, the 
younger brother and his wife, the habit had 
grown, until now anything else would have 
been toil and misery to them. Except the 
old rector ft'om the village, the doctor now 
and then, no other human creature ever 
crossed the threshold. For Cecilia's sake 
Miss Bowley once ventured to hint, — 

*' Cecilia with her expectations has the 
whole world before her." 

" Maria I " said Mrs. Lulworth, severely ; 
and, indeed, to this foolish woman it seemed 
as if money would add more to her daugh- 
ter's happiness than the delights, the won- 
ders, the interests, the glamours of youth. 
Charles Lulworth, shrivelled, selfish, dull, 
worn-out, did not trouble his head about 
Cecilia's happiness, and let his wife do as 
she liked with the girl. 

This especial night when Cecilia came 
down in her ugly green dress, it seemed to 
her as if something unusual had been going 
on. The old lady's eyes looked bright and 
glittering, her flather seemed more animated 
than usual, her mother looked mysterious 
and put out. It might have been fancy, but 
Cecilia thought they all stopped talking as 
she came into the room; but then dinner 
was announced, and her fother ofi'ercd Mrs. 
Dormer his arm Immediately, and they went 
into the dining-room. 

It must have been fancy. Everything was 
as usual. ** They have put up a few hurdles 
in Dairon's field, I see," said Mrs. Lulworth. 
'< Charles, you ought to give oixlers for re- 
pairing the lock of the harness-room." 

** Have they seen to the pump-handle ? " 
said Mr. Lulworth. 

**I think not." And then there was a 
dead silence. 

"Potatoes," said Cecilia, to the footman. 
** Mamma, we saw ever so many slugs in 
the laurel walk, Maria and I, — didn't we, 
Maria? I think there are a great many 
sings in our place." 

Old Mrs. Dormer looked up while Cecilia 
was speaking, and suddenly interrupted li^r 
in the middle of her sentence. " How old 
are you, child? " she said; ** are you seven- 
teen or eighteen ? " 

** Eighteen ! Aunt Cecilia. I am flve-and- 
twenty," said Cecilia, staring. 
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<<Good gracious 1 is it possible?" said 
her fkther, surprised. 

** Cecil is a woman now," said her mother. 

" Five-and-twenty I " said the old lady, 
quite crossly. '* I had no idea time went so 
fast. She ought to have been married long 
ago ; that is, if she means to marry at all." 

"Pray, my dear aunt, do not put such 
ideas — " Mrs. Lulworth began. 

** I dou*t intend to marry," said Cecilia, 
peeling an orange, and quite unmoyed, and 
she slowly curled the r?»"'l of her orange in 
the air. '* I think people are very stupid to 
marry. Look at poor Jane Simmonds ; her 
husband beats her; Jones saw her.** 

''So you don't intend to marry?" said 
the old lady, with an odd inflection in her 
voice. ** Young ladies were not so wisely 
brought up in my early days," and she gave 
a gi*eat sigh. ** 1 was reading an old letter 
this morning Arom your poor flotther, Charles, 
— all about happiness, and love in a cot, 
and two little curly-headed boys, — Jack, 
yon know, and yourself. I should rather 
like to see John again." 

<< What, my dear aunt, after his unparal- 
leled audacity? I declare the thought of 
his impudent letter makes my blood boil," 
exclaimed Mrs. Lulworth. 

" Does it ? " said the old lady. " Cecilia, 
my dear, you must know that your tmcle 
has discovered that the entail was not cut 
off fbom a certain property which my father 
left me, and which I brought to my hus- 
band. He has therefore written me a very 
business-like letter, in which he says he 
wishes for no alteration at present, but begs 
that, in the event of my making my will, I 
should remember this, and not complicate 
matters by leaving it to yourself, as had 
been my intention. I see nothing to offend 
in the request. Your mother thinks differ- 
ently." 

Cecilia was so amazed at being told any- 
thing that she only stared again, and, open- 
ing a wide mouth, popped into it such a 
great piece of orange that she could not 
speak for some minutes. 

<* Cecilia has certainly attained years of 
discretion,** said her great-aunt; ** she does 
not compromise herself by giving any opin- 
ion on matters she does not understand.** 

Notwithstanding her outward Imperturba- 
bility, Cecilia was a little stiiTcd and inter- 
ested by this history, and by the little con- 
versation which had preceded it. Her 
motlier was sitting upright in her chair as 
usual, netting with vigorous action; her 
large foot outstretched, her stiff, bony hands 



working and Jerking monotonously. Her 
fkther was dozing .in his arm-chair. Old 
Mrs. Dormer, too, was nodding in her cor- 
ner. The monotonous Maria was stitching 
in the lamplight. Gray and black shadows 
loomed all round her. The far end of the 
room was quite dark; the great curtains 
swept ftom their ancient cornices. Cecilia, 
for the first time in all her life, wondered 
whether she should ever live all her life in 
this si>ot, — ever go away? It seemed im- 
possible, unnatural, that she should ever do 
so. S ilent, dull as It was, she was used to it, 
and did not know what was amiss. . . . 

Young Prank Lulworth, the lawyer of the 
Aimily — John Lul worth's eldest son — It 
was who had found it all out. His father 
wrote that with Mrs. Dormer*s permission 
he proposed coming down in a day or two 
to show her the papers, and to explain to 
her personally how the matter stood. ** My 
son and I,** said John Lulworth, ** both feel 
that this would be far more agreeable to 
our feelings, and perhaps to yours, than 
having recourse to the usual professional 
intervention ; for we have no desire to press 
our claims for the present; and we only 
wish that in the ultimate disposal of your 
property you should be aware how the mat- 
ter really stands. We have always been led 
to suppose that the estate actually in ques- 
tion has been long destined by you for your 
grand-niece, Cecilia Lulworth. I hear from 
our old friend. Dr. Hicks, that she is re- 
markably pretty and very amiable. Perhaps 
such vague possibilities ai'e best unmen- 
tloned; but it has occurred to me that in the 
event of a mutual understanding springing 
up between the young folks, — my son and 
your grand-niece, — the connection might 
be agreeable to us all, and lead to a renewal 
of that family Intercourse which has been, 
to my great regret, suspended for some 
time past.*' 

Old Mrs. Dormer, in her shaky Italian 
handwriting, answered her nephew's letter 
by return of post : — 

"My bbab Nbphbw,— I must acknf^wl- 
edge the receipt of your epistle of the 18th 
instant. By all means invite your son to 
pay us his proposed visit. Wo can then 
talk over business matters at our leisure, 
and young Prancls can be introduced to his 
relatives. Although a long time has elapsed 
since we last met, believe me, my dear 
nephew, not unmindftd of by-gone associa- 
tions, and yours, very truly, always, 

"C. DORMKB." 
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The letter was in the postman's bag when 
old Mrs. Dormer informed Mrs. Charles of 
what she had done. 

Frank Lul worth thought that in all his 
life he had never seen anything so dismal, 
so silent, so neglected, as Dorlicote Park, 
when he drove up, a few days after, through 
the iron gates and along the black laurel 
wilderness which led to the house. The 
laurel branches, all unpruned, untrained, 
were twisting savagely in and out, wreath- 
ing and interlacing one another, clutching 
tender shootings, wrestling with the young 
oak-trees and the limes. He passed by 
black and sombre avenues leading to mouldy 
temples, to crumbling summer-houses; he 
saw what had once been a flower-garden, 
now all run to seed, — wild, straggling, for- 
lorn ; a broken-down bench, a heap of hur- 
dles lying on the ground, a field-mouse 
darting across the road, a desolate autumn 
sun shining upon all this mouldering orna- 
ment and confusion. It seemed more for- 
lorn and melancholy by contrast, somehow, 
coming as he did out of the loveliest coun- 
try and natural sweetness into the dark and 
tangled wilderness within these limestone 
walls of Dorlicote. 

The parish of Dorlicote-cum-Rockington 
looks prettier in the autumn than at any 
other time. A hundred crisp tints, jewelled 
rays, — grays, browns, purples, glinting 
golds, and silvers, — rustle and sparkle upon 
the branches of the nut-trees, of the bushes 
and thickets. Soft blue mists and purple 
tints rest upon the distant hills; scarlet 
berries glow among the brown leaves of the 
hedges; lovely mists fall and vanish sud- 
denly, revealing bright and sweet autumnal 
sights ; blackberries, stacks of com, brown 
' leaves crisping upon the turf, great pears 
hanging sweetening in the sun over the 
cottage lintels, cows grazing and whisking 
their tails, blue smoke curling from the tall 
farm chimneys ; all is peaceflil, prosperous, 
golden. Tou can see the sea on clear days 
Arom certain knolls and hillocks 

Out of all these pleasant sights young 
Lulworth came into this dreary splendor. 
He heard no sounds of life, — he saw no 
one. His coachman had opened the iron 
gate. ** They doan't keep no one to moind 
the gate," said tlie driver; " only tradesmen 
cooms to th'ouse." Even tlie gardener and 
his boy were out of the way; and when 
they got sight of the house at last, many of 
the blinds were down and shutters shut, 
and only two chimneys were smoking. 
There was some one living in the place, 



however, for a watch-dog who was lying 
asleep in his kennel woke up and gave a 
heart-rending howl when Frank got out 
and rang at the bell. 

He had to wait an immense time before 
anybody answered, although a little page in 
buttons came and stared at him in blank 
amazement flrom one of the basement win- 
dows, and never moved. Through the same 
window Frank could see into the kitchen, 
and he was amused when a sleepy, fat cook 
came up behind the little page and languidly 
boxed his ears, and seemed to order him off 
the premises. 

The butler, who at last answered the 
door, seemed utterly taken aback, — no- 
body had called for months past, and here 
was a perfect stranger taking out his card, 
and asking for Mrs. Dormer, as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world. The un- 
der-butler was half-asleep in his pantry, 
and had not heard the door-bell. The 
page — the very same whose ears had been 
boxed -^ came wondering to the door« and 
went to ascertain whether Mi*s. Dormer 
would see the gentleman or not. 

<< What a vault, what a catacomb, what 
an ugly old place ! " thought Frank, as he 
waited. He heard steps far, far away; then 
came a long silence, and then a heavy tread 
slowly approaching, and the old butler 
beckoned to him to follow, — through a cob- 
web-color room, through a brown room, 
through a gray room, into a great, dim, 
drab drawing-room, where the old lady was 
sitting alone. She had come down her 
back stairs to receive him; it was years 
since she had left her room before dinner. 

Even old ladies look kindly upon a tall, 
well-built, good-looking, good-humored 
young man. Frank's nosie was a little too 
long, his mouth a little too straight ; but he 
was a handsome young fellow, with a 
charming manner. Only, as he came up, ho 
was somewhat shy and undecided, — he did 
not know exactly how to address the old 
lady. This was his great-aunt. He knew 
nothing whatever about her, but she was 
very rich ; she had invited him to come, and 
she had a kind face, he thought; should 
he, — ought he to embrace her? Perhaps 
he ought, and he made the slightest possible 
movement in this direction. Mrs. Dormer, 
divining his object, pushed him weakly 
away. "How do you do? No embraces, 
thank you. I don't care for kissing at my 
age. Sit down, — there, in that chair oppo- 
site, — and now tell me about your father, 
and all the family, and about this ridiculous 
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discoyery of yonn. I dont belieye a word 

of it." 

The Intcnrlew between them waa long 
and Batisfactory on the whole. The nn- 
consclous Cecilia and Miss Bowley returned 
that afternoon firom their osnal airing, and, 
as it happened, Cecilia said, **0 Maria! 
I left my mittens in the drawing-room last 
night. I will go and fetch them." And, 
little thinking of what was awaiting her, 
she flung open the door and marched in 
throngh the ante-room, — mushroom hat and 
brown veil, goloshes and dowdy gown, as 
usuaL '<What is this?" thought young 
Lulworth; **why, who would have sup- 
posed it was such a pretty girl?" for sud- 
denly the figure stopped short, and a lovely, 
fl*esh face looked up in utter amazement out 
of the hideous disguise. 

<< There, dont stare, child," said the old 
lady. "This is Francis Lulworth, a very 
inteUigent young man, who has got hold of 
your fortune and ruined all your chances, 
my dear. He wanted to embrace me Just 
now. rrancis, you may as well salute your 
cousin instead : she is much more of an age 
for such compliments," said Mrs. Dormer, 
waving her hand. 

The impassive Cecilia, perflectly bewil- 
dered, and not in the least understanding, 
only turned her great, sleepy, astonished 
eyes upon her cousin, and stood perfiectly 
still as if she was one of those beautiful 
wax-dolls one sees stuck up to be stared at. 
If she had been surprised before, utter con- 
sternation can scarcely convey her state of 
mind when young Lulworth stepped up and 
obeyed her aunt's behest. And, indeed, a 
stronger-minded person than Cecilia might 
have been taken aback, who had come into 
the drawing-room to fetch her mittens, and 
was met in such an astounding £&shion. 
Frank, half laughing, half kindly, seeing 
that Cecilia stood quite still and stared at 
him, supposed it was expected, and did 
as he was told. 

The poor girl gave one gasp of horror, 
and blushed for the first time, I believe, in 
the course of her whole existence. Bowley, 
fixed and open-mouthed firom the inner 
room, suddenly fled with a scream, which 
recalled Cecilia to a sense of outraged pro- 
priety; for, blushing and blinking more 
deeply, she at last gave three little sobs, 
and then, O horror! burst into tears! 

<* Highty-tlghty I what a much ado about 
nothing I " said the old lady, losing her tem- 
per and feeling not a little guilty, and much 

alarmed as to what her niece Mrs. Lul* 
2 



worth might say were she to ocune on the 

scene. 

** I beg your pardon. I am so very, very 
sorry," said the young man, quite conflraed 
and puzzled. *< I ought to have known bet- 
ter. I Arlghtened yon. I am your coosln, 
you know, and really,— pray, pray excuse 
my stupidity," he said, looking anxiously 
into the fair, placid Aice along which the 
tears were coursing in two streams, like a 
chUd's. 

** Such a thing never happened in all my 
life before," said Cecilia. *<I know it is 
wrong to cry, but really — really — " 

<* Leave off crying dlrecUy, miss," said 
her aunt, testily, *< and let us have no more 
of this nonsense." The old lady dreaded 
the mother's arrival every Instant. Frank, 
half laughing, but quite unhappy at the 
poor girl's distress, had taken up his hat to 
go that minute, not knowing what else to 
do. 

"Ah! you're going," says old Mrs. Dor- 
mer; "no wonder. Cecilia, you have 
driven your cousin away by your rude- 
ness." 

" I'm not rude," sobbed Cecilia. " I can't 
help crying." 

" The girl Is a greater idiot than I took 
her for," cried the old lady. " She has been 
kept here locked up until she has not a sin- 
gle idea left In her silly noddle. No man 
of sense could endure her for flve minutes. 
Ton wish to leave the place, I see, and no 
wonder!" 

" I really think," said Frank, " that under 
the circumstances it is the best thing I can 
do. Miss Lulworth, I am sure, would VTlsh 
me to go." 

"Certainly," said Cecilia. "Go away, 
pray go away. Oh, how silly I am ! " 

Here was a catastrophe ! 

The poor old teAij was all puzzled and be- 
wildered: her arts were powerless in this 
emergency. The princess had awakened, 
but in tears. The prince still stood by, dis- 
tressed and concerned, feeling horribly 
guilty, and yet scarcely able to help laugh- 
ing. Poor Cecilia! her aunt's reproaches 
had only bewildered her more and more; 
and for the flrst time in her life she was be- 
wildered, discomposed, forgetM of hours. 
It was the hour of calisthenics ; but Miss 
Lulworth forgot everything that might 
have been expected firom a young lady of 
her admirable brlnglng-up. 

Fairy tales are never very long, and this 
one ought to come to an end. The princess 
was awake now ; her simplicity and beauty 
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touched the young prince, who did not, I 
think, really intend to go, though he took 
up his hat. 

Certainly the story would not be worth 
the telling if they had not been married 
soon alter, and lived happily all the rest of 
their lives. 

It is not in fairy tales only that things ftll 
out as one could wish, and, indeed, H. and 
T. agreed the other night that foiries, al- 
though invisible, had not entirely vanished 
out of the land. 

It is certainly like a fairy transformation 
to see Cecilia nowadays in her own home 
with her children and husband about her. 
Bright, mexiy, foil of sympathy and inter- 



est, she seems to grow prettier every 
minute. 

When Frank fell in love with her and pro- 
posed, old Mrs. Dormer insisted upon in- 
stantly giving up the Dorlicote Farm for 
the young people to live in. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Lulworth are obliged to live in Lon- 
don, but they go there every summer with 
their children ; and for some years after her 
marriage, Cecilia's godmother, who took 
the opportunity of the wedding to break 
through many of her recluse habits, used to 
come and see her every day in a magnifi- 
cent yellow chariot. 

Some day I may perhaps tell yon more 
about the fidries and enchanting princesses 
of my acquaintance. 
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